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PHILEMON 


wy 
1 


HY DAS P E 5, 
Se. 


SHOULD hos 2 my 
Hydaſbes, had I not known you 
to be very different from the ge- 
nerality of polite People, that 
you would have been ſufficiently tired with 
ſo grave a Topic as Religion, after the Re- 
cital L had made you of an intire M orning's 

Converſation carried on profeſſedly upon 


B chat 


(2) 
that Subject. Men of Spirit and Vivacity 
can ſeldom reliſh any thing ſerious long 
together. A Refiection” or two in paſſing 
is the moſt they are ordinarily willing to 
ſubmit to. I have often been inclin'd to 
think the awkard Solemnity, wich Which 
we are commonly taught Religion makes 
the thought of it ſo unpleaſant to us ever 

afterwards. Juſt as fone People contract 
a Diſtaſte to Letters from illiberał Inpreſ 
ſions of the Harſhneſs ' and Severity of 
| Scbool-Diſeipline. Could we but once free 
Religion from th over-ſolemn Air, and 
diſperſe the 7e Ghom, which our Nur- 
ſeries have thrown about it, we might 
paſſibly procure it a freer Reception, and 
more frequent, and familiar Entertaitiment 
in the World. It might then be no longer 
confined to the Receſies of the Cloyſter, 
the Seats of Mopiſhneſs, Superſtition, and 


Bigotry; but be ſometimes permitted to 


make its appearance even in good Company 
and be brought into ſome degree of Credit 
and Reputation amongſt the polite and 
faſhionable part of Mankind. It was thus, 
Hydaſpes, that I indeavor'd lately to in- 
troduoe Religion to your Thoughts; in that 
Freer Air, and more liberal Manner, in 
which ſhe had been pourtrayed to me by 
the excellent hand of Horten ſius *; a Man 
* See a Pamphlet intitled Phil. to Ed. Part J. 

5 Who, 


( 93 
Who, as 1 have” often repreſented him to 


you, 
\. .. bhways at bis thought 
And always. thinks 1 every thing be ought » 


Te ſems, you - ate ſo far from being diſ- 
exted "with the report of our Conference, 
that you have ingaged me to recolle& any 
farther © particulars that might afterwards 

paſs between us, in purſuance of the ſame 
Argument. For it could not be, you are 


of opinion,” chat a fingle Morning ſhould = 


have ſufficed me to have diſcufled fo co 
plious a Theme, and of which' you know 
me to have ſo reinarkable a LEI 


Vo UR Conjecture is not ill founded, 
Having gone ſo far into the SubjeR, J was 
not eaſily diſingag d from it. I was ever 
and anon relapfing inſenſibly into the ſame 
train of Thought; purſuing and apply- 

ing the Principles we Had already eſta- 
bliſhed; and could ſcarce coriverie with 
any ching ſo intirely foreign to it, but 
ſerved itt "Portis way or other to rene v the 


ane 


1 "ONS" Aftemoen, a8 Hortenſus and 1 
vie taleing the air on horſeback, What 
think you, (ſaid he) of our making a viſit 
to my Neighbour Clito? ycu will find him 


* M.. Pib“s ſecond „ of Hor. im. lin, 735. 
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a VF. ſenſible agreable man; I ſhall. e 
ad to introduce you to his Acquaintance, 
Fedde you will be much pleas'd deter 1 


 Goht of his Villa; he has been at a cor 


derable expence in the Improvement ef "it; 


in which he has jhewyn himſelf to be Maſter 


of a very polite and genteel Taſte, Von are 
a fort of Connoiſſeur this way, you will have 
an e of me 8 own. N 


I con a — no „ Objeion. (you FO 
imagine) to ſo agreable a Propoſal; + About 
an Hour's ride thro' a very pleaſant Coun- 
try brought us thither. We were reoeiv d 
by Clito with an eaſy Civility, the genuine 
reſult of true Politeneſs. Hortenſius would 
have excus'd the liberiy of introducing an 
intire Stranger, but cle would hear no- 
thing of that ſort: You. cannot (ſaid he) 
oblige me more, Hortenſius, than by bring- 
ing me into an acquaintance win any 
Friend of wn | 


Fri. 


Gun firſt Ca being. over, 15 ſoon 


tock occaſion to fay ſomething of the A- 


greableneſs of the Place and Situation, 
vhich was ſuch as to ſtrike one at firſt fight. 
It was an Inſtance (I oþſerved) of that 
good Taſte, which ſeemed indeed to dif- 
cover i-ſelf on all bands, that Clito had 
made cl.oice of fo beautiful a Spot to build 

on; 


(s) 


on; where, without being too much ex- 


poſed, be bad the eee * ita 
Country. 1 255 1 : 


© T have Lok (aid be) hook cupriſed, 
Philemon, conſidering how much depends 
upon a good Situation, to find ſo little re+ 
8 to this, where even 4 prodigal 
Expence ſeemed to have been imployed to 
2 ke re ee elſe as nee a8 12 


— 


+ th 
EM . was not * Hortenſius). in e- 
WF. "ory body's: power to command equal Ad- 
Vaoantages this way. Nature might be ſaid 
to: have her favorite ſpots, to which ſhe 
was more than oxdinarily liberal of her 
i. Bounties; and which did, as it were, be- 
ſpeak Improvement by leaving, if the TR 

dox mighty pals, ſo little room for ay. : 


Were one o Jude eben 1) — 4. 
| Practice of ſome People, who yet Would 

not be thought to want Taſte, one would 
imagine the rever/e of this Rule was to take 
place. They pitch upon the moſt barren 
R and deſolate Spots to build on, as if the 
Perfection of. Art were to croſs Nature; 
f and are at infinitely. more Expence to 
make a bad Situation folerable, than would 
anſwer to Make, a more e Seeed. one 
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nion, that they have more of the Meri 
are beholden for any 


tr is this Vanity of Txpenice, 
Hortenſius) that wm Feri upon ſuch un- 
natural Projects. 955 


Poser EY (dad Clits they are of F cl. 


of theit Deſigns to rbemſelves, the leſs they 
Hints of them to 
Nature; To cultivate a-bleak barren Scene, 
and give Beauties where Nature ſeems o 
have been _ than ordinarily ſparing of 
chem. y eſteem a fort of vol; 
tary Creatl 128 which the force of che 
Avifts own Genius is at full liberty to diſ- 
play! itſtif: whereas in a more advantal 
geous Situation, much of his work is dofie 
beforehand! and 4-7 has little elſe to do 


but to affiſt Nature, to proceed upon thoſe 


Hints whieh the. ſuggeſts, and to _ 


where ſhe rang out the 25 5 


Ax 5” to deo this with ay cunper ompetent * 


fett, (aid I) may Wendy exerciſe the 
Invention of the moſt ingenious Deſigner. 


Nay, I queſtion whether it be not in ſore 


_ Caſes a greater trial of Skill not to deſtroy, 


or weaken A naturul Beauty, than it 
be in others to zutrodure wi aft ;fcral ome. 
This I' am very fare of, that t lere is no 


hope of any conſiderable Sueceſs, where 
Ne ature and Art do not 


go hand in hand. 
| * 


& 3 
Without this, whatever other Beauties there 
may be, a main one will ſtill be wanting ; 
a certain eaſy Simplicity of Manner, which 
Nature only can give. 


Tis this (interpoſed Hortenſius) that I 
have always thought the great Recom- 
mendation of my Friend C{zts's Method 
of deſigning. Here, Philemon, is none 
of that fudied Regularity, which dif- 
pleaſes by a perpetual Sameneſs and Re- 
Grove nods at Grove, each Ally bas a Brother, 
And half the Platform juſt reflects the other*, 


The poor reſult of a confined Taſte, and a 
Littleneſs of Deſign ! But a certain agre- 
able Wildneſs prevails thro' the whole, which 
as it reſembles Nature in its Beauty, reſem- 
bles it alſo in its Ce, (a fure mark that it 
is natural!) by ſuting itſelf to the unequal 
Femper of our Climate, and varying with 

all the Varicties of our Seaſons. A 


- 


You are very obliging, (faid Clito) but 
take care that by railing your Friend's Ex- 
pectations too high, Hortenfrus, you do not 
prepare him to be more eminently: difap- 
pointed. —— tis true, of the kind 
you. have been deſcribing is attempted here 
in little, and indeed the Nature of our 
Mr. Pope's Epiſt. to my Lord Burlington, 115. - 
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Engliſh: Climate, as yo 'righ dy. obſery'd, 


Where, a Man may. often go to bed in 
June, and riſe in December, makes it not 


only agreable, but neceflary. How well 
this purpoſe is really Mie Philemon 


will pe beſt Judge for himſelf, if he will be 
at the Wy of looking a little about him. 


| Wir all my. heart, (aid. 1 Clio, it 
will be a very particular Pleaſure to me. 
— Accordingly, having firſt taken a 
view of the Houſe, in which a general 
Neatneſs, Uſefulneſs, and elegant Simpli- 
city, ſeern'd to have taken place of operoſe 
Grandeur, and a Profuſion of fudied Or- 


naments end incumber' d Magnificence, we 


were, conducted into the Gardens, where 
I ſoon found what Hortenſius had been 
faying of them, ; was much more than a 
Comp hare The Diſpoſition Was cafy 


and RT ariſing wholly out of the Ge- 


nius of the Place; ; and the ſeveral Beauties 
ſeem'd not fo properly brought into it, as 
reſulting om it. The Interchanges of 
Shade and Opening, level and raiſed Ground, 

Garden and Foreſt, were adjuſted with 
great Art, ſo as beſt to relieve and ſet off 
each. the other; and withal to take in or 
exclude the view of the Country about us, 
as either was judged moſt agreable in the 
general Plan. Whilſt the Eye was taken 


w_ with the various Forms of ' beautiful 
- Objects, 


\ 
1 

Objects that preſented themſelves i in their 
teſpective Aſfignments, ſuch as Theatres, 
Temples, Statues, Urns, Obeliſks, the other 
Senſes were as agreably entertained with the 
' multiplied Fragrancies of natural Scents, the 
Warbling Muſic of Birds, or the ſoothing 
Softneſs of aquatic Murmurs. In ſhort, 
Hydaſpes, I never ſaw a more delightful 
Scene. I was ſo much taken with it, that 
we paſſed the intire remainder of our Viſit 
in rambling there from place to place, "till 
.the Evening inſenſibly came upon us. 


In our return home, Philemon, ( ET 
" Ho#ten/ius to me) I hope you do not think 
we have 5 of our Afternoon amis, 


Fax from i it (returned 1) I never paſſed 
one more to my — You know 
I am a great lover of all natural Improve- 
ments. Clito has really an excellent turn 

this way. You are very happy, Horten- 

us, in ſo agreable a Neighbour. He is a 
Man of ſtrong Senſe, and 4 very polite and 

| improved Con verſation, 


I have ſometimes thought, (replied he) 
. Philemon, there is a. fort of natural Con- 
nexion between what is called a fine Taſte 
of the politer Arts of Life, anda general 
3 Poliſhe neſs of Manners and inward Cba- 
e, Men Rs a refined Imagination have 

, C AQſually 
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ſtaadings, into queſtion, Sir V. Temple s Milcel, vol. a. 


5 

uſually a larger way of thinking than d- 
roo They discover a Delicucy of Senti- 
ment, and Generoſity of Spirit, which leſs 
inproved Minds are wholly ſtrangers to. 
Should it not ſeem, Philemon, that being 
perpetually converſant in the Ideas of ne- 
tural Beauty, Order, and Proportion, their 
Tempers inſenſibly take a Pohſh from the 
Objects of their Studies and Contemplations ? 
They tratiſctibe, as it were, ſomething of 
that Grace and Symmetry they are fo fond 
of in external Subjects into the mmward 
Frame and Diſpoſition of their own 


| Es r 
* As ſoon, ſays the Author of the Inquiry into the 


Minds *. 


Origin of our Ideas of Beauty and Virtue, as a Heart, 


before hard and obdurate, is ſoftened in this Flame, 


(he is ſpeaking of Benevolence) we ſhall obſerve, a- 


riſing along with it, a Love of Poetry, Muſic, the 
Beauty of Nature in rural Scenes, a neat Dreſs, a hu- 
mane Deportment, a Delight in, and Emulation of 
every thing which is gallant, generous, and friendly. 
Inquiry p. 258. May not the reverſe of this Obſerva- 
tion be equally true? This is certain, ſays an eminent 
Writer, that the Admiration and Love of Order, Har- 
mony, and Proportion, in whatever kind, is naturall 


improving to the Temper, advantageous to ſocial Af- 


fection, and highly aſſiſtant to Virtue ; which is itſelf 
no other than the Love of Order and Beauty in So- 
ciety. Characteriſtics, vol. 2. p. 75.—— Whoever, 
fays another approved Author, Fad themſelves inſen- 
ſible to the Charms of Poetry and Muſic, would, I 
think, do well to keep their own Counſel ; for fear 
of reproaching their own Temper, and bringing the 
Good neſs of their Natures, if not of their Under- 


P- 


( xx ) 

Tux Virtuch, (ſaid I) Hortenſius, are 
much obliged to you. 1 wiſh they were 
always careful to make good an Obſerva- 
tion ſo much in their favour. I am afraid 
the polite Arts are ſometimes cultivated by 
Men, who have no great Taſte of moral 
Accompliſhments, „5 


THEN they are by no means the Vir- 
tugſi they would be eſteemed, (returned he.) 
No Man has a juit Claim to this Character, 
in whom the Y:r:uoſo-Paſſion, the Love of 
Beauty, Order, Proportion, does not pre- 
vail throughout, and influence his general 


p. 62. Were we to extend this Obſervation even 
to the inferior Elegancies of Dreſs, as inſignificant a 
Particular as it may ſeem to ſome People, we ſhould 
not want a very good Authority in our favour ; the 
_ polite and philoſophic Poet in his Epiſtle to MHcenas, 
Javing given a ſufficient Sanction to this way of rea- 
ſoning. | 
i curtatus inæquali tonſore capillos 

Occurri, rides: fi forte ſubucula pecœ 

Trita ſubeſt tunicæ, vel fi taga diſſidet impar, - 

Rides: guid mea cum pugnat ſententia ſecum? 
Hor. Epiſt. lib, 1. Epiſt. 1. v. 94. and upon the 
ſame Principle Seneca mentions it as a very ftrong 
Proof of Depravity in certain effeminate Characters 
of his time, that they were offended at little Irregula- 
rities in the Oeconomy of their Per/ons at the ſame 
time that they had no Senſe of much worſe Diſorders 
in real Life and Manners, Quomodo iraſcuntur, ſays 
he, ſi tonſor paullo negligentior fuit? quis eſt iſtorum, 
qui non malit rempublicam ſuam turbari, quam co- 
mam? qui non comptior eſſe malit, quam honeſtior? 
I. A. Sen. de Prev, wm lib. p. 505, 506. 
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Paſſion and Sentiment +? Being Maſters o 


(12) 


Conduct *. | For let us conſider, Philemon. 
Having once eſtabliſh'id a Corre&ne/ſ5 of 


"Taſte and Elegance of Fancy in the Things 


of outward Grace and Ornament, ſhall we 
be ſuch poor and ſcanty Thinkers, as to give 
it no ſcope in Subjects of a nobler kind? ſhall 
we be ſo little confiſtent with ourſelves, as 


to be inamor'd of the Harmony of Sounds, 


and have no Senſe of inward Numbers, 
the Meaſures of Action, the nicer Tones of 


2 


* *Tjs upon this Principle the noble Author be- 
fore referred to ſays, He is perſuaded that to be a Vir- 
tuoſo, fo far as befits a Gentleman, is a Step towards 


the becoming a Man of Virtue, and good Senſe. Cha- 
rae. vol. 1. 333. And again, Tis impoſſible we. 


can advance the leaſt in any Reliſh or Taſte of out- 
ward Symmetry and Order, without acknowledging 
that the proportionate and regular State is the truly 
proſperous and natural in every Subject. Should not 
this, one would imagine, be {till the lame Caſe, and 
hold equally as to the Mind? Vol. 3. 180, 181. and 
elſewhere. | | 
t + ——Non verba ſequi fidibus modulanda Latinis : 
Sed vere numeroſque, madoſque, ediſcere vita. 
Hor. Epiſt. Lib. 2. Epiſt. 2. v. 143. - As {ET 
(fays Mneſiphilus in Plutarch) rauramaci nas wine 
re, £4 vo UTWY ep 0V £2v%ts Hi) apay xa ay- 
ang, CANAG far TO THEE TH n, Kas T&1Yopew T 
T&F" TW Xpwjarvav E x24 apmonats, Con, ſep. 


Sap. 156. 


Hero four ſweet Muſic is, 
When Time is broke, and no Proportion kept ? 
So is it in the Muſic of Men's 2 3 
Aud here have I the Daintine of Ear 5 
% tin 02, A 


\ 


(73 ) 

a judicious Eye in the Works of Painting 
and Statuary, ſhall we be blind to all the 
Charms of moral Limning, the Proportions 
of real Life and Manners? Whilſt we are 
ſcrupulouſly exact in the Models of our 
- Houſes, the Diſpoſition of Ornaments, the 
Ordering of Gardens, Avenues, Planta- 
tions, ſhall we have no regard to the liuing 
Architecture of our own Minds? no thought 
of inward Imbelliſbment? no Taſte of the 
more beautiful Oeconomy of a human Heart, 
the Order and Diſpaſition of its Affections? 
Never ſurely can our Imagination reſt 
wholly in the mere mechanic and ſenfible 
Forms of Beauty; ſeeing there is provided 
for it a far more refined Entertainment in 
the Theory of moral Excellence. For no 
where, Philemon, does the Charm of Beauty 
ſo forcibly prevail as in the moral Species. 
'Tis to this the Virtuoſo muſt have recourſe 
for the higheſt Gratifications of his own 

favorite Paſſion. Virtue alone is the Truth 

and Perfection of Virtuoſoſbip. And as ab- 

ſtracted a way of reaſoning as it may be 
thought, tis however a very juſt one; that 


a correct Imagination and a diſſolute Cha- 


rafter are the greateſt Contradictions in 


To hear Time broke in a diſorder d String: 

But for the Concord of my State and Time - 

Had not an Ear to hear my true Time broke 

 Shakeſpear's Life and Death of Richard the ſecond. 
A very juſt and pathetic Reproach this to himſelf ! + 


the 


the World. Tis thus, Phileman, that I 
have ſometimes been led to conſider the 
Firtuoſo- Arts. as a more refined and di/- 
gaifed fort of moral Diſcipline; by which 
Men of freer Spirits are ſometimes una- 
wares gained up to a ſenſe of Duty and 
award Worth, who would never be pre- 
vailed upon to liſten to a more direct and 


Formal method of Inftruction. 


A happy way of moralizing this indeed, 
(aid I) Hortenfius! to learn our Duty in 
our very Pleaſures; and extract Wiſdom 
and Virtue even from the Luxuries and 
Elegancies of Life! But how then is it that 
we often find the Maſters of Morality re- 
preſenting theſe things in ſo very different 
a Light? They are fo far from conſidering 
them as Means or Helps to Virtue, that 
they will not even allow them to be ſo 
much as compatible with it; a great part 
of cur Duty conſiſting, as they tell us, in 


* Let ſuch Gentlemen as theſe (of Taſte) be as 
extravagant as they pleaſe, or as irregular in their 
Morals, they muſt at the ſame time diſcoyer their In- 
> conſiſtency, live at variance with themſelves, and in 
contradiction to that Panel on which they — 
their higheſt Pleaſure or Entertainment. Charag?. 
Vol. I. 136. For all Vice is Diforder, Confuſion, 
and a perpetual Diſcord of Life uat, & wie. 
diſconvenit ordine toto is its true Character. In vain 
is the Love of Order, Proportion, Symmetry, pre- 
tended in the midſt of ſuch flagrant ne agony” 
f x © 
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the abhſolute ne and Renuncialion of 


ane 


1 4 no Authority they have to ſay 
00, (replied Hortenſius :) there is certainly 
g in the nature of the things zhem- 
ſolves," that determines the U/e of them to 


be wwlargful, That it may be fo in parti- 


cular Cales is owing to accidental Circum- 
ſtances; and is no more than may be ſaid 
of the f. and moſt innocent things in the 
World. The moſt improved Eleguncies 
of Life are no more immoral in themſelves 
chan its cheapeſt and coarſeſt Accommodations. 
There is as little Crime in building a Pa- 
lace to ſome People, as there is to others 
in raiſing a Corrage. Painting and Gilding 
and other ornamental Arts are as allowable 
in their own nature, as the uſe of Dirt or 
Stones, For © what greater Immorality is 
<< there, as an ingenious Author expreſſes it, 


c“ in the Work of the fineſt Chizel, or the 
ah niceſt Plane, than in that r 
. Saw = . Moreover, to what purpoſe can 


we imagine the Skill and Capacity of Man- 
kind to improve and better their Condition 
of Being to have been given them, if they 
are not at liberty to make 1ſ of it? In 

ſhort, Philemon, there can be no Argu- 


* Tnquiry- whether a a general Practice of Virtue 


| tends to de Wealth or Poverty ofa Ree. Sec. 3. 
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. 
ment of the ahſolute Unlawfulneſs even of 
what you call the Luxuries of Life, but 
may be urged with egua/ Force againſt the 


moſt ordinary Comforts, I had almoſt ſaid 


the very Neceſſaries of it. For theſe can 
only differ in Degree, not in Kind; and if 
it be allowed us to provide for the Happi- 


neſs of our p- eſent Being in a leſs degree, 


it will be difficult to give a Reaſon why 


wee ſhould not do fo in a greater, even in 


the greateſt we are capable of. ſpeak in 
general, and not of particular Caſes and 
ircumſtances. b 


I am glad, (ſad I) Hortenſus, to find 


Fou of opinion that Pleaſure and Virtue 


are ſuch good Friends, I thought they 


had been always repreſented as in the 


Grecian Fable, drawing quite different 


ways ®, I am ſure I could mention ſome 
Writers in Morality, who lay as - great a 


ſtreſs upon Self-denzal, as if it was indeed 
the very Eſſence of all Virtue. And yet 


| when one conſiders the Matter claſely, ohe 
cannot but ſuſpe& there muſt be ſome Er- 
ror in the Account; for if Self-denial, as 


ſuch, have any Merit in it, the Conſe- 
* Emvoris W "Hpaxazic, (1 N, vTAGCuoa are) 
og XAT 2004 ja%xpay odov eri Tas evPpoouvas 1 Yun 
To auth dinyire, Ey de padiav xas Cpaxeiav odov = 

ers r evdaumonar afw ot, Xen, Mem, Soc. lib. 2. 
0 quence 


1} 


quence is unavoidable; that the greater 


Self-denial, the greater Degree of Virtue. 


But this is more Þ ac they themſelves will 
admit of; and indeed it is a Notion that 


leads to infinite Abfurditres. 


Nor greater (ſaid Hortenſſus than have 
actually practiced in many parts of 


the World upon this very Princi 5 The 


Auſterities to which People have ſub- 
mitted upon a falſe Perſuaſion of Reli- 
Zion are almoſt as incredible, as * are 


| ſhocking. 


I could wiſh (faid I) we might examine 
a little more particularly into the Merits | 
of this Queſtion; and inquire upon what 
foundation à Perſuaſion fo extravagant in 


Itſelf, and ſo miſchievous in its Conſe- 


8 to the Peace and Happineſs of 
d, ſhould yet have ſo commonly 


Pfeevalled in the Wear. — | 


Ax preſent (replied Hortenfus) we are 


too near home to enter upon ſo large a 
Topic. We will adjourn it, if you pleaſe, 


till to-morrow Evening; when, 
Weather prove favorable for our walking 28 
uſual, it may afford us no unuſeful matter 
of Entertainment, 
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8 great a Friend as you know me to 
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be, Hydaſpes, to fair Weather and 
Sunſhine, believe me I never gave it a more 
fincere welcome than upon looking out the 


next Morning. The greateſt part of the 


Day we were obliged to attend ſome Com- 


pany that came in upon us. But the In- 


terruptions of other Subjects could not keep 
my Thoughts from glancing often upon 
that which we had ſo lately entered upon, 
and which was by agreement to imploy 
our Evening's Speculation. Inſomuch that 


-T was ſometimes, I am afraid, leſs atten- 


tive to the general Converſation that was 
carrying on, than I could well juſtify to 
myſelf in point of Good-Breeding and Ci-. 


_ vility.. When the Afternoon was pretty 


far advanc'd, our Viſitants who came from 
ſome diſtance, were obliged to leave us. 
Hortenſius had little more than time to 
55 ſome neceſſary Orders in his Family, 


before the Heat of the Day was enough 


worn off to invite us abroad, in one of 
the moſt delightful Evenings I have ever 


1 


11 
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(19) 
© I was going to remind him of the Point 


he had ingaged to ſpeak to, when I found 
myſelf very agreably prevented by his break 


ing into it of his own accord in the follow- 


ing manner. 


The Srillneſi of the E- 


vening, (ſaid he) Philemon, is at all times 
a very conſiderable Help to ſerious Reflec- 


tion. It ſoorhs and compoſes our Thoughts, 
and throws the Mind into a State of 
Peace and Tranquillity. analogous to that 
of itſelf. But never ſurely can the Ad- 
vantages of it be more conſpicuous than in 


the Diſquiſition we are now to enter upon 


concerning the general Lawfulne/s of Plea- 


ſure; ſeeing it does ite, abound with fo 


many refined and exquiſite Entertainments 
neceſſarily offering themſelves to our Senſe, - 
as may in great meaſure decide the Point 
to our hands, and render all other Proofs 
ſuperfluous. "How charming, Philemon, 
appears the whole Face of Nature about us! 
What an uniform Variety in thoſe natural 
Landicapes | what a delightful Melody in 


the Woods! what an agreable Verdure in 


the Meadows! what a cooling Freſhneſs in 


the Air! what an exquifite Fragrancy in 


the mingled Scents of Shrubs and Flowers e 
whilſt, as Miltan clegantly ſpeaks, | 


gien Gales 
Faming their odoriferous Wings diſpenſe 
| 2 Nati ve 


 twoY 
Native Perfumes, and whiſper wh they 


ole "Y 


7 Zeir balmy Spoils *. 


Above all, Philemon, Sug an inimitable 
Scene of Beauty is now offering itſelf to 
our Obſervation in the View of yonder 
ſetting Sun innobled with all that diver- 
ſity of finely painted Clouds, which, as if 
defirous to continue his Preſence amongſt 
us, ſeem, as it were, to retard the parting 
Ray, and give it back again to our Sight 
in * multiplied Reflexions, which @- 
dorn the Weſtern Horizon! At the fame 
time, behold there in the Eaſt the Moon's 
more ſober Light + beginning to diſcloſe 
itſelf! See — riſing, as the ſame divine 
Milton has it, in clouded Majeſty ||! And as 
the Strength of Day-light gradually wears 
away, preparing to introduce the milder 
Graces of the Evening! Who can reflect 
on the delightful Viciffitude, and not feel a 
| ok Sat pA ſpringing up in his Breaſt, 
eſſion of a devout Gratitude to- 
ce — 0 beneficent Author of his Happi- 
neſs? But how, Philemon, does the Rap- 
ture yet grow upon us, when, borrowi 
Helps from a more improved Philoſophy, 
we conſider the Glories we are now ſur- 


Har. is Book IV. 155. 
＋ Mr. Pope's Epiſt. of the har, of Women, 158. 
4 Par. Df, B. IV. Goo, 7. | | 
veying, 


(21) 


7 not as confined to the little Globe 
Our 


Earth, to the Obſervation of a few 
retired Speculatifts here like ourſelves; but 
that a Scene of the ſame kind may probably 
in every conceivable Moment of Duration 
be preſenting itſelf to ſome or other of the 
rational Inhabitants of thoſe numberleſi 


Worlds which lie diffuſed in the wide Ex- 


panſes of AÆAtber; and be entertaining the 


Curious Spectator of Nature in Regions of 


ſo immenſe a Diſtance from our own, that 


the Imagination turns giddy at the very 


thought of it! For who ſhall preſume to 
ſet bounds to the Productions of infinite 


Power actuated by infinite Benevolence? 


Who ſhall circumicribe the Theatre upon 
which an Omnipotent Goodneſs may think 
proper to diſplay itſelf? Queſtionleſs thoſe 
ſparkling Fires which are preparing to roll 


over our Heads have a nobler Uſe than 
barely to ſpangle our particular Hemiſpbere; 


a Benefit which every paſſing Cloud can de- 
us of !—— How much more rational 
is it to confider them as the ſeveral Suns 
of different Syftems of Planets, diſpenſing 
to them the znvaluable Comforts of Light, 
and Heat, and refreſhing Influences; an 
in particular afford ing ch 


Returns of Day and Night, whoſe mutual 
iterchanges may contribute, as they do 


with us, to relieve and recommend each the 
other ? 5 | 
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Royal Soc. P. 345. 


(22). 


I am intirely of your Opinion, (faid I) 
Hortenfius ; the Contemplation of Nature 
in rural Scenes is one of the moſt delightful _ 
Entertainments that the Mind of Man is 
capable of. Pleaſures of this kind, if they 
have not ſo much of Tumult in them as 
the ſprightlier Joys of the m7/-named Volup- 


tuous, have much more of real Satisfaction. 
Moreover, they leave a good Reliſh be- 
hind them when they are paſt ; and, which 


is of much higher Conſideration, are cal- 
culated to improve, as well as entertain 


our Thoughts. They refine our Spirits, 


and humanize our Tempers; ſoften the 
Mind into a Forgetfulneſs of Wrath, Ma- 
lice, and every turbulent and diſquieting. 
Paſſion * ; give amiable Impreſſions of Na- 


* What Anger, Envy, Hatred, or Revenge, can 
long torment. his Breaſt, whom not only the greateſt 
and nobleſt Objects, but every Sand, every Pebble, 
every Graſs, every Earth, every Fly can divert? to 
whom the return of every Seaſon, every Month, every 


Day, do ſuggeſt a Circle of moſt pleaſant Reflections? 


If the Ancients preſcribed it as a ſufficient Remedy 


againſt ſuch vicicnt Paſtons only to repeat the AL 


to recover itſelf from any ſudden Fury, then how 
much more effectual Medicines agaiiift. the fame Diſ- 
tempers may be fetched from the whole Alphabet of 
Nature, which repreſents itſelf to our Conſideration 
ia ſo many infinite Volumes! Sprat's Hiſt, of the 


ture, 


„„ —- 
ture, Mankind, and a Deity *; inſpire an 
znlarg'd Senſe of public Good, an exquifite 


Taſte of Liberty, Humanity, and private 
Friendſhip. They put us in good Humor 


with ourſelves, and with the general Scheme 
and Conſtitution of Things . 


Or all natural Speculations (reſum'd 
Horten/ius) there is none more calculated 
to refine and humanize the Mind, to give 


* Thoſe who have a Reliſh of the Beauties of 
Nature ſeem to converſe, as it were, with Deity in 
its kindeſ# and moſt ingaging Appearances ; not ſo 
much in the Majęſiy of Omnipotence, as in the Mila- 
neſs of Love and Benignity. 


F Tis obſervable, we are never fo well inclined to- 
wards other People, as when we are moſt in humor 
with ourſelves. In reſpe& of this happy Frame of 
Mind, the Man of polite Imagination has great Ad- 
vantages. He injoys a much larger Range of innocent 
Pleaſures than lies within the ordinary Compaſs. He 


has Satisfactions of the moſt exquiſite kind, with which 


the Vulgar, great and ſmall, are wholly unacquainted. 
Ile looks upon the World, as it were, in ano- 


ther Light, and diſcovers it in a multitude of Charms, 


that conceal themſelves from the Generality of Man- 
kind. Spect. Vol. VI. Ne. 411. If we caſt an 
eye on all the Tempeſts which ariſe within our Breaſts, 
we ſhall find that they are chiefly produc'd by Idleneſs. 


Whatever ſhall be able to buſy the Minds of Men 
with a conſtant Courſe of innocent Amuſements, or 


to fill them with as vigorous and pleaſant Images, as 
thoſe ill Impreſſions by which they are deluded, it 


will certainly have a ſurer effect in the compoſing and 


purifying of their Thoughts, than all the rigid Pre- 
cepts of the Stoical, or the empty Diſtinctions of the 
| Peripatetic Moraliſts. Sprat's Hiſt, R. S. 343. . 
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it an inlarged and liberal Senſe of Things; 
than the Theory of the heavenly Bodies, 


as it 1s opened to us by the modern Philo- 
fophy . How does it beat down the 


little Pride of Conqueſt, the Triumphs of 
Ambition, the Glories of OT tho' we 
were Maſters of them to a far greater de- 
gree than ever fell within the compaſs of 
any human Proweſs, to conſider, that not 
this or that articular Spot or Country only, 
but the whole Earth aa the moſt ex- 


| tended Scene of ſublunary Greatneſs that 
even the Wantonneſs of Imagination can 


figure to us, is no more than a Angle Point 
in the Immenſity of the Univerſe +! And 
that an Alexander, or a 9 after all the 


* What room can there be for low: and little things 
in a Mind fo nobly imployed? What ambitious Dif- 
quiets can torment that Man, who has ſo much 

lory before him ? at's Hiſt, 345. 
+ We are told by Plutarch that it had this Effet 


upon Alexander, when he heard the Philoſopher rea- 


ſoning concerning a Plurality of Worlds. AXfav- | 


0e Arafapxe rep voce @THPIES a⁰¹ to axpve, 


Xas Twy PR tperrorru 6, Ti TeraYev, ox g (epn) 


Sanputin, 8 Noah errun Ep), Ay ouderw Kugicd 


Yiymape; De An. his Oc pi 466. 
| His Conduct a en caion is well expoſed by 
the Satiriſt 


Unus Pelle j juveni non ſuffcit orbis : 


22 ils py Popul; mn 1 

are clauſus ig, par 6 
And the Reflection he — is very moral 
and judicious, Fav. Sat. X. lib, 4. 166 


x 


( 25) 
fine things that are faid of them by Poets 
and Hi/torians, the one with all Greece 
at his Devotion, and the other, as Mr. 
Pope ſomewhere excellently paints him, 
with a Roman Senate at bis heels, in all 
the Pageantry of Victory, the Exultation 
of flattered Succeſs, might yet appear to 

the Eye of ſuperior Intelligences as really 
hw and little, with regard to the ſcope of 
their Ambition, as if, like Children, they 
had been all the while laying out them- 
ſelves in purſuit of a rich Plume of Fea- 
thers, or inamoured of the Muſic of a 
Rattle * | Alas that being full as zdly im- 
ployed, they ſhould not have been likewiſe 

as innocentiy ſo . 3 
: | Bur 


* The Poet thought he had ſufficiently reproached 
this Hero-Madneſs, when he upbraidingly addreſſed 
himſelf to one of great Character that way in this very 
ſevere Sarcaſm | | 
I demens, & ſævas curre per Alpes 

' Ut pueris placeas, & declamatio fas. Ibid. 166. 
+ This Thought is finely touched by Seneca in his 
firſt Book de Clementia._——Quod iſtud, Dii boni, 
malum eft, occidere, ſævire, delectari ſono catenarum, 
& civium capita decidere, quocumque ventum eſt 
multum ſanguinis fundere, aſpectu ſuo terrere, ac fu- 
gare? quz alia vita eſſet, fi leones urſique regnarent ? 
ſi ſerpentibus in nos, & noxioſiſſimo cuique animali 
daretur poteſtas? illa rationis expertia, & a nobis 
immanitatis crimine damnata, abſtinent ſuis; & tuta 
eſt etiam inter feras ſimilitudo: horum ne a neceſſa- 
riis quidem rabies temperat ſibi, ſed externa, ſuaque, in 
æquo habet, quo poſſit, exercitatior a ſingulorum cœ- 
dibus, deinde in exitia gentium ſerpere. nullum orna« 

. mentum 


626 
h BuT not to inſiſt, Philemon, u 5 the 


many excellent Moralities to which Thoughts 
of this nature evidently lead us, (tho' this, 


it muſt be owned, is no inconſiderable 


ſupport of our main Principle, by repre- 
ſenting to us ſome of the nobleſt Satrsfac-. 
tions of Life, as connected with the high- 
eſt moral Improvements of it *) let us con- 


ider 


mentum Principis faſtigio dignius pulchriuſque eſt, 
quam illa corona ob cives ſervatos. Non hoſtilia arma 
detracta victis; non currus barbarorum ſanguine cru- 
enti; non parta bello ſpolia. Hæc divina potentia eſt, 
regatim ac publice ſervare: multos autem occidere, 
K indiſcretos, incendii, ac ruinæ potentia eſt. Sen. 
de Clementia Lib 1. ap. finem. ——A very good mo- 
dern Author has adopted this humane Sentiment, and 
given it a very beautiful Turn thus | 
The Grecian Chief, Enthuſiaſt of his Pride, 
With Rage and Terror ſtalling by his fide, 
Raves round the Globe ; he ſoars into a Gad ! 
Stand 4 Olympus, and ſuſtain his Ned. 
1 divine in horrid Grandeur reigns, 
And thrives on Mankind's Miſeries and Pains, 
And cannot thrice ten hundred Years unpraiſe 
The boiff rous Bey, and blaſt his guilty Bays ? 
Why want we then Encomiums on the Storm, 
Or Famine, or Volcano? they profits 
. Their mighty Deeds; they Hero like can ſlay, 
And ſpread their ample Deſarts in a Day. 
Univ. Paſſion, Sat. VII. p. 163, 4. 


* The Antients plainly had this Notion of natura! 


Contemplations, and conſider them as having a moral 
Uie and Tendency. So Tully tells us, that the Order 


and Regularicy of external Nature is intended as a 


Model for the Imitation of Mankind in their private 
and particular Syſtem. Ipſe autem Homo ortus eſt 
x. | | ad 


(27) 
Tider the Conſtitution of Things in its 
more obvious Appearance, merely as a na- 
tural Foundation of Pleaſure to us. A 
Man muſt have loſt his very Senſes, and 
become a piece of uninform'd Mechaniſm, 
before he can behold the chearful Face of 
| Nature with Coldneſs and Indifferency. 
No ſooner does he open his Eyes, but 
numberleſs gay Scenes immediately diſplay 
themſelves to his view; the various Forms, 
the Arrangements, the Colorings of ſur- 
rounding Objects inſtantly ſtrike his At- 
tention; and all Nature appears to him, 
as was faid of the Author of it, in perfect 
Beauty x. Whilſt his Hearing continues 
unimpaired, he will be often very agreably 
entertained with grateful Sounds in the 
natural Muſic of ' Birds, the Fannings of 
Woods, the Purling of Streams, or the 
Falls of Water. In ſpight of the moſt 
fullen Sanctity, which would deprive him 


ad mundum contemplandum & imitandum. De Nat. 
Deorum, Lib. II. p. 142, 3. ed. Dav.——Paraliel to 
that Paſſage in his Treatiſe de Senectute Credo Deos 

immortales ſparſiſſe animos in corpora humana, ut 
eſſent, qui cæleſtium ordinum contemplantes, imita- 
rentur eum vitæ modo atque conſtamia ed. Græv. 
p- 448. 21. To the ſame purpoſe M. Antoninus ad viſes, 
Tleproxonrew ag p popes, reg ovmnepileora, x 
Tas Twy SCU £5 & NN] {ETHCOAGS CWEXWS Ele 
vow, amoxataipsrs Yap & TerW Davraciai Tw gu 


Ts apa (is, Lib. 7. 47. Ibid. Lib. 11, 27. 
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 mulcentia ? 


que enim neceſſitatibus tantummodo noſtris proviſum 


of the innocent Comforts of his Being, he 

will be ſometimes una voidabiy refreſhed 
with cooling Breezes, or cheared with de- 
licious Odors. The Benefits of Light, 


and Sunſhine, healthful Air, and kindly 


Seaſons, muſt force many very ſenfible Sa- 
tisfactions upon him, whether he will or 
not; and by a merciful Violence often con- 


ſtrain him to be happy F. Even the ap- 


pointed means of preſerving Liſe itſelf muſt 


let in upon him many comfortable Senſa- 


tions; nor can he ſatisfy the neceſſary De- 


mands of his animal Nature, without a 


conſiderable Indulgence and Gratification of 


it T. So largely has an all-bountiful Cre- 


ator 


* Non dat Deus beneficia. Unde ergo iſta que 
poſſides? quæ das? quæ negas? quæ ſervas? quæ ra- 
pis? unde hæc innumerabilia, oculos, aureis, animum 
| Si domus tibi donetur, in qua mar- 
moris aliquid reſplendeat, & tectum nitidius auro aut 
coloribus ſparſum, non mediocre munus vocabis : in- 
gens tibi domicilium, fine ullo incendii aut ruinz metu, * 
ſtruxit, in quo vides non tenues cruſtas, ſed integras 
lapidis pretioſiſſimi moles, ſed totas variæ diſtinctæque 


materiæ, cujus tu parvula fruſta miraris; tectum vero 


aliter nocte, aliter interdiu fulgens. Sen. de Ben. 
Lib. 4. cap. 5. 6. — It is very manifeſt, that the 
Author of Nature is ſo far from forbidding us Enter- 
tainments, that he has put it out of our power not to 
injoy them in great plenty and variety, by making 
almoſt every thing about us ſo gay and delightful. 


Campbells APETH-AOTIA, p. 110, and elſewhere.— 


Spect. Vol. 5. Ns. 387. 393. 8 3 3 
+ Unde illa luxuriam quoque ipftruens copia? ne- 


eſt ; 


Eo, T7 © 

ator provided for the Happineſs and Good 
of every ſenſitive Being, that no Efforts of 
moroſe and peeviſh Virtue can entirely over- 
rule the benevolent' Conſtitution of Nature, 
but even the moſt ingenious Artificers of 


* 


their own Miſery ſhall be often unavordably 
diſappointed #, - ooo 


eſt: uſque in delicias amamur. tot arbuſta, non uno 
modo frugifera, tot herbæ ſalutares, tot-varietates ei- 
borum per totum annum digeſtæ, ut inerti- quoque 
fortuita terræ alimenta præberent. jam animalia omnis 
Der omnis rerum naturæ pars tributum a- 
iquod nobis conferret - unde iſta palatum tuum ſapo- 
ribus exquiſitis ultra ſatietatem laceſſentia? unde hæe 
irritamenta jam laſſæ yoluptatis? Sen. ubi ſupra, — 
Nevertheleſs the ſenſual Pleaſures of Taſte are the 
leaſt part of that Happineſs to which our Appetites of 
Hunger and Thirſt are intended to lead us. They 
are the Foundation of many ſocial Exerciſes, and mo- 
ral Entertainments. Ov yap ws aſyzio ue xopurCwy 
L ure £/ATANTOL Y TO dEvmvey 0 v8) EXwv, GNAG Kat 
ud Tr Xu , x GENET, x sen, & 
. X&405 TARHKAAES TE CVOVTHS, £4 EAASC) peer” GAAn 
_ Awv nde oe SND. Plut. con. ſept. Sap. 147.— 
Ouseuv sοοοο . Ts Atowos Ae On x% e, AN nv 
'£jaTors dice Turo ON Dpοο.ÿũπ, xa moJov, x0 fl 
Atav Hf, xx: oungeiav Tpos arAnnss, ibid. 156. As 
- a Proof of this, could any Man be pleaſed with a 
Company of Statues ſurrounding his Table ſo artfully 
' contrived as to conſume his various Courſes, and in- 
ſpired by ſome Servant, like ſo many Puppets, to give 
the uſual trifling Returns in praiſe of their Fare? 
Inquiry into Orig. &c. p. 236 = 
* 'This Profuſion of the fineſt Delights ſpread all 
over the Heavens and the Earth can never be counted 
vicious or criminal, ſince the Aathor of Nature has 
made it plainly inevitable. APETH-AOTIA, p..110. 


: | | ONE 


(30) 


Oxz would think, (interpoſed I) . Hors 
Fenfius, that Happineſs was not fo very un- 
inviting a Form, that Men ſhould need to 
be thus over-ruled, as it were, to imbrace 
it. Vet ſuch is the perverſe Blindneſs of 
3 that it even takes a Merit to 
ſtſelf in rejecting as far as may be the /- 
fered Good, and throwing back the Favours 
of indulgent Heaven upon its hands as not 
worth acceptance. A ſtrange way of re- 
commending itſelf to the Deity, by fight- 
ing, as it were, continually againſt him * ! 
Whilſt, as you rightly have obſerved, if 
there be any Meaning in natural Language, 
the whole Voice of Things univerſally re- 
claims to the prepoſterous Devotion. 


WIx may imagine (replied he) that the 
kind Author of the Univerſe, foreſeeing 
what uncouth Pains ſome gloomy Spirits 
would take to bring Miſery upon them- 
ſelves under a fond Perſuaſion of doing 
him ſervice by it, has, in pity to. their de- 
luded Apprehenſions, conſtituted, almoſt 


* Superſtitio error inſanus eſt : amandos timet, quos 
colit, violat. Sen. Epiſt. 123. ap. finem. For what 
elſe is it but to affront and injure the Deity, for the 
Superſtitious to imagine, as Plutarch ſpeaks, ÞoCcpon 
o cue, N Top,, %̃ꝙ2.H TO. Tr pe 3 Na GA. 
ro Knd8paoVXav, Xo TO Ger EYpiov x. Hp tedeg 3 

De Super. 167. . 
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ry thing about us a neceſſary Source of 
Pleaſure to the human Breaſt, on pur rpoſe 
in ſome degree to counterbalance the Effects 
of ſuch unnatural Perverſeneſs: inſomuch 
that a Man muſt throw up his very Being it- 
ſelf, who would entirely exclude every joyous 
Senfation. And thus does the Aſcetic-Prin- 
ciple at laſt defeat its own ends; ſince it 
can no otherwiſe fill up the Meaſure of our 
Mortification, than by depriving us of the 
very Capacity of it, The fame extravagant 
Self-denial that gives the final Stroke to 
our Happineſs, by a fortunate Inconſiſtence 
_— ON, determining our . like- | 


BuT we are by no means got to the 
bottom of this Argument. Hitherto we 
have dwelt only on the Surface or Outſide 
of things. If we deſcend a little into the 
Philoſophy of thoſe ſeveral delightful Per- 
ceptions which Nature fo liberally admi- 
niſters to us, we ſhall diſcover a I 
exquifite Apr ratus in the Oeconomy o 
os 22 ſible Pleaſures than is N 
believe, apprehended. There is no one £ 
our Senſes that affords us ſo large a Variety 
of pleaſing Ideas as our Sight. Tis to this 
we are indebted for all that abundant Pro- 
fuſion of natural Beauty that adorns the 
whole © viſible Creation. Now what are 
the ſeveral —_ of outward Objects, 


thoſe 


IRE: - | 
thoſe magnificent Shews and Apparitions 
that on all hands preſent themſelves to our 
View; thoſe Lights and Spades of Nature's 
Pencil, that fo agreably diver/ify the gene- 
ral Face of the Univerſe? what, I fay, are 
they, Philemon, but a ſet of arbitrary Mo- 
 difications of the perceiving Mind, to which 
the ſeveral Objects themſefves have not the 
leaſt Reſemblance x? For what Agreement 
is there in the nature of the thing between 
a certain icular Bulk, Figure, or Mo- 
tion of the inſenſible parts of external 
Matter, the only real Qualities of the ſe- 
veral viſible Bodies that fo varioufly enter- 
tain our Sight, and our Ideas of Light and 
Colors? and yet what a joyleſs and un- 
comfortable Figure would theſe * things 
make to us, if we ſaw them in their naked 
and philgſophic Realities! What a large field 
of Pleaſure and Admiration would be loſt 
to us, were all the maſterly Touches of na- 
tural Painting, the variegated Scenery of 
Heaven and Earth, at once to diſappear, 
and an undiſtinguiſbed Blot to overſpread 
the univerſal Syſtem! To what purpoſe 
then ſuch a prodigal Expence of Art and 
Ornament in the Furniture of this fupen- 
dous Theatre of Nature, but to charm the 
raviſhed Senſe of the intended Spectator by 


* See Inches Eſſay con, Hum. Und. chap. 8. . 
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the of theſe imaginary Glories ®2 
V prot of this Speculation yet far. 
ther——The Perceptions of our Taſte and 
Smell, the Ideas of Sounds, from which 

are derived all the. inchanting Powers of 
= — —— ile, th 

0 eaven 

Senſations of Heat and Cold, — 
5 Affection are quite 
a 4 things Wah Inde from what 

are in the ſeveral excitin —4 
dence, as if the re ities of. Bodies 
were too 4 Foundation of Pleaſure to 
the human Senſe, has to them 


many imaginary Properties and Zens of 


affecting us, in order to inlarge the 
of our Bleſſings, and in a more eminent 


„ „„ e 
W Re 


To take the matter, Philemoh) la adi: 
ferent light. it is obſervable chat ſome of 
the greateſt Beauties of Nature are at the 

ſame time the greateſt Benefits of it. Fruits 
. which are midſt agreable to the Eye, are 
often the pleaſartteſt to the Taſte likewiſe. 
Is; . 


1 Spell. Vol. ö. No. 4 41. Our Souls nv at preſent | 
* delightfully loſt and bewilder'd in a pleaſing Deluſion, 
and we walk about like the Hero of a Romance. —— 
Alſo N. 387. Vol. 5. ” 
+ Lock, Speck. as before. 
F ſupply 


-4 


_ 
Supply: of Comforts. to human Life than 
the Improvements of Agriculture; and at 
the fame time there is not a finer piece of 
Landſcape than the View of a fertile Coun- 
try ric  diverffy d with the ſeveral: Pro- 
ducts of natural Grain; whoſe agreable 
Wartings add Novelty to their other Charms, 
and entertain us no leſs with the Variety of 
the Scene, than with the inimitable Beauty 
of it. The ſeveral kinds of Plantation are 
at once e ol eful and entertaining to the 
They not only . throw 
2 1 — 2 Bie ins 4 8 as the 
Spectator ſpeaks, but a Union 
of the agreable and beneficial rv his 
Paſſeſſions, as well as his Profpe?, Who 
ſees not, as the ſame Author, I remember, 
goes on, that @ Mountain ſhaded with 
Oaks, or a Marſh overgrown with Wil- 
Hus, are both more advantageous and more 


beautiful, than either of them in mo un- 
cultivated Staten? — 


{Anvijet „ 0 could not avckd: ;nturapt- 
ang) tor, ſo careful has the great 
Diſpoſer of things been that zo part of his 


Works ſhould paſs unrecommended to us, 
that even the ſeeming W” ilaneſſes and Im- 


Perfection of Nature, as Marſhes, Deſerts, 
Rocks, Rerpices are not without their 


* Spec. Vol. 6. 5 4 ; 
Charms 


E > . 5 8 


; + They ; they entertain us with their No- 
velty, and Magnificence at leaſt,” if not 


ry / 


with their Beauty . And moreover they 
may be confidered as Fils to the more 
graceful parts; or as Diſcords happily in- 
terſperſed in the Compoſition of things, to 
render the general Harmony of Nature more 
exquiſite and inchanting. it. Ar 


IT may be added, (returned he) that 


not only Irregularities and ſeeming Imper- 


Fections, but even Horrors themſelves, when 
Reaſon or Experience has removed the 
firſt Impreſſions of our Fear, are no ſmall 
Foundation of Pleaſure. to us: as Fire, 


Ruins, Hurricanes, a ſtormy Sky, a trou- 


bled Ocean, a wild Beaſt in chains, or a 
dead Monſter : either from the natural 
Magnificence, or Novelty of the Objects 
that excite them, as in the laſt Article.; 
or from the agreable Contemplation of our 
own perſonal Safety; whilſt they are con- 
ſidered by us as at once dreadful and harm- 
"ths > qſibol aa 
* Spe, Vol. 6. 412. 5. 387. 
+ ch. Inquiry, 7a Fu 2 
I Spe, Vol. 6. Ne. 418. Lucretius was well ac- 
| quainted with this Source of Pleaſure, as may be ſeen 
in his ſecond Book: *** . 
Suave mari magno, turbantibus equora ventis, 
E terrũ alterius magnum ſpectare laborem: _ 
Den quia vexari quemquam ęſt jucunda voluptas, 
ded, quibus ipſe malis careas, quia 125 * 72 
„„ N e ib. II. 1. 
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| Wu ar an amiable Scene of things, (id 
1 qua Reflections open to our View! 
of Nature which are more im- 
—— adapted to our Entertainment or 
our Uſe, are as common, as they are benefi- 
cial. The ſeeming Deviations from either, 
| (beſides that it is A they have a real, 
tho more remote Connection with both) 
are not only few, and extraordinary, but 
wp this very Circumſtance of their be- 
fo, by gratifying our Taſte of Novelty, 
gives 2 — a ſort of relative Agreablencſe 


. Is the ſceming Imperfections of exter- 
nal Nature (reſumed Hortenſius) are thus 
beautifully inſtrumental to our greater Plea- 
ſure, much more may this be ſaid of thoſe 
of our own private and perſonal Syſtem, 
the Imperfections of our Senſes and Powers 
of Perception. It has been often, and very 
juſtly, obſerved by Writers in behalf of a 
Providence, that a more improved State af 
our bodily Organs would in the preſent 
Situation of things not only deprive. us of 
ſeveral Advantages we are now poſſeſſed of, 
but conyert ſome of our greateſt Plaaſures 
into the moſt exquiſite 7 orments. Whilſt, 
as it is admirably repreſented by the in- 
comparable Author of the Eſſay on Man, 
were our feeling increaſed to a more delicate | 
Senſe, we ſhould py become 
: rrenblingy 


r r 
3 Gor E 


tho at a very great diſtance: 
Torture then ſhould we be under upon * like 4 1 
cuſſion in the Air, when all the whtola 
5e a Eau 


LA. Serm. 3. p. 99. 
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tremblingly alive all Ger, 

To ſmart and agonize at ev'ry Pore, 
Or quick Effluvia darti ng. thro' the Brain, 5 
Die Li 4 Roſe in aromatic * 
What a delightful and; entertaining Scene, 
Philemon, is even now diſplaying itſelf to 
pur Obſervation, in this ſpacious Canopy 
of Heaven inriched with an Infinity of 


ſhining Orbs that ſhed their benign In- 


fluences upon our Heads, and make Night 
auſpicious! and yet we are indebted for all 
this beautiful Repreſentation of things to 


the Inperfection of our Sight in diſcerning 
Diſtances 


| How elſe could we delude 
ourſelves with imagining the ſeveral Bodies 


that compoſe it, Bodies of ſuch infinitely 
varied agnitudes, and Diſtances from 
each other, to be as ſo many lucid Points 
in the C; ircumference of a great concave 


Sphere +? But however we are deceived 


* Pope's Eſſay on Man, I. 189. How, fays an 


eminent Writer, could we ſuſtain the Preſſure of our 


very Clothes in ſuch a Condition; much tefs 


—— and provide for Conveniences of Life ? we 
could not bear the Aſſault of an InſeR, or a Feather, 


or a Puff of Air without Pain. There are Examples 


now of wounded Perſons, that have roared for 


guiſh and Torment at the — of Ordnance, 
t inſupporta 


7 Hutch, ge 20, 


I 
by this Appearance, tis a Deception greatly 


in our favour; and whoever ſhould inlarge 
the Sphere of our Viſion, would leſſen that 
of our Entertainment. 


LY 4 e 8 n » — * . | Q 
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* This Obſervation may be carried much farther 
tis to the Imperfection of our Sight that a great deal 
of that Beauty we diſcern in outward Objects is ow+ 
ing. If our Eye was fo acute as to _ the fineſt 
Microſcopes, it would make every thing appear rugged 


and deformed: the moſt finely poliſhed Cryſtal would 


be uneven and rough ; the Sight of our own ſelves would 
affright us. Bent. p. 97.—S0 likewiſe was our Hear- 
ing increaſed e ee every Breath of Wind 
would incommode us: we ſhould have no Sleep in the 
filenteſt Nights and moſt ſolitary Places : we muſt in- 
evitably be {truck deaf or dead with the Noiſe of a Clap 
of Thunder, Bent. p. 98. —Nay the Author of the 
excellent Eſſay goes yet farther, and ſays of Man, 
If Nature thunder d in his opening tos, jt 
And ſtunn d him with the Muſic of the Spheres, 
How would he wiſh that Heav'n had left him ſtill 
- The whiſp'ring Zephyr, and the purling m—_ ? 
TED | | 1. 194. 
There is a very material Uſe of the preſent Conſtitu- ' 
tion of our Senſes yet behind. Had we a microſcopic 
Eye, we could, not ſee at one view above the Space 
of an Inch, and it would take a conſiderable time 
to ſurvey the mountainous Bulk of our own Bodies. 
Bent. p. 97. We ſhould be literally, what a ludi- 
crous Author makes his fabulous Voyager to have ap- 
peared to the Inhabitants of a certain Iſland, to our- 
ſelves and one another, ſo many Men-Mountains. 
We might iz pelt a Mite with great Curioſity, but 
could neither: comprehend the Heavens, nor any other 
Objects of our preſent Sight. Or if our, Hearing were 
more exquiſite, what Confuſion and. Inconvenience 
would it introduce into civil Life? Whiſpers might 
then be as juſtly criminal, as they have been made "a 
— y 
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To paſs on to another Topic. We 

have already, Philemon, conſidered the 

Love of Novelty as it is calculated to give 
pleaſure to certain Objects, that have other- 
wiſe little or none in themſelves &; let us 
inquire next how it ſeems to affect ſuch as 
confeſſedly have the greateſt. Tis a well- 
known Huch, that the Eye is not ſatisfied 
with ſeeing; nor the Ear with hearing Þ. 
Poſſeſſion ſoon cloys and fatigues the Senſe, 
and is a — Requilite to laſt- 
* y ſo intoxicated are 

_ often with this fickle Paſſion, as to 
give up a greater good in purchaſe of a 
4%, meerly becauſe it is an N one. 
In the mean while, however we may per- 
vert the Paſſion to our detriment in par- 
ticular Inſtances, the general Uſe and De- 
ſign of it is remarkably beneficial to us. 
Providence, having made every ' thing in 
ſome way or other the means of Good to 
Man, forbids him to dwell long upon the 
fame Objects, in order that he may more 
fully experiment this comfortable Truth, 
and by different" A lications taſte the va- 
Tc Good that is 9: Mhevally: provided for 


by ſome net W —What Aﬀairs that moſt 
require it, could be tranſacted with Secrecy? Bent, 
* as before. | 
$pe#2. Vol. 6. No. 47. Oe | 
Ser. ch. I, v. * wo 
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You was 
ſome time ago _—_—_ — 
dur Creator in Nm a ſenſi 
"Refreſhment, and Compl: 
Uſe of theſe ordinary Means of 
by which particular and individual Life is 
appointed to be ſuſtained. The Obſerva- 
tion is yet more eminently true of thoſe 
more myſterious ones by 8 
for the Continuance and 
the Species of Mankind. Nature 
a very high Reliſh of Pleafare 6 to the © | 
currence of the Sexes, in order, no doubt, 
to counterbalance the unavoidable I. 


veniences of to ſweeten the 
Pangs of —— to recommend the 
Fatigues of domeſtic ns, of the Care 


of Offspring, of the Education and Settle- 
ment of a Family; and moreover to be the 
Foundation and the Cement of thoſe num- 
berleſs tender Sympathies, mutual Indear- 
ments, and Reciprocations of Love be- 
tween the married Parties ? bemſelves, which r 

make up not the Morality only, but even 

the chief Happineſs of Conjugal Life &; and 

at the Envy of Which, in ſo remarkable an 
 Exemplification of it, as the Condition of 

the firſt Parents of Mankind is repreſented 

to have been by the tender and paſſionate 


Milton, m mne 


4 ' Hutch. Inquir. 256, 10. e 
. . ſhould 


5 r= 3 id Jens er len 


| bo) 

ſhould turn aſide from their mu- 
tual Careſſes, as unable to indure the Pain of 
his malicious Reſentment at fuch 1 hol 
Delicacy of * EY th 


d them. —— 


An of ſuch viſits FOR 5 
Beauty * um _ deft Lovers of 
Antiquity may eng d to its 
Parallel in the moſt approved \ riters of 


any Age or Country! 


AnD yet, Philemon, owl as care- 
e dr egg 
unjuſt Stain from an Inſtitution ſo wiſely 
adapted to all the ſes of human 
Condition, and which draws us no lefs 
forcibly by the Charm of the higheft moral, 
W le Pleaſures; he has not been able 
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| Perfection i. . 


( 42 ) 
in imaginary Exerciſes of greater Purity and 


Our 


* This Notion PEP to 88 pretty general 
amoneſt the earlieſt Chriſtian Writers: at leaſt this 
is the moſt ee Oo Conſtruction one can put upon 
many of their very e ee upon this Sub- 
ject. Thus Juſtin Sor ws cal Marriage Tov d. eri gu- 
nig 6v0pee YH. ap. Grabe Spicileg. Patrum, Tom. a. 
p. 180. And again tells us, xa KU de n Hay Inovs 


Nope d A T5 e TxpJevs er 91, HAN h, K. 
Fp NON vj, eri NH æονν, x dein or x Axa 


ounoias aN por, Warm eva ru Oto rm avFpory 
Navi. Ibid. p. 180, 181. & alibi. Trenæus ſpeak- 
ing of . Law of Divorce amongſt the Jews as a matter 
indulged them, becauſe 9 4 the Hardneſs of their Hearts, 

not nh right in itſelf, conſiders the 1 Uſe of 
Marriage under the new Teſtament in the fame light. 
Et quid dicimus de Veteri Teſtamento hæc? quan- 
doquidem & in novo Apoſtoli hoc idem facientes inve- 
niantur propter prædictam cauſam, ſtatim dicente Pau- 
o; hec autem ego dico, non Dominus. Et iterum. hoc 
autem dice ſecundum indulgentiam, nom ſecundum præ- 
ceptum ? Lib. 4. cap. 15. (vulg. 29.) to the ſame pur- 


poſe Athenagoras. To e Twp x ty c I pray 


pat\Aov vpe mw Ow, Legat. Cap. 29. ed. Oxon. 
Methodius in his et of Virgins finds this Sen- 
timent in the very Word which in Gree# ſignifies 
Virginity (Tep$91s) by a very flight Alteration ; as 
Ferom afterwards in the Latin Word cœlebs. 

(ys he) unde & ipſum nomen inditum eſt, 


| uod —— ni ſint, qui coitu careant. Miran. Op. 


om. 4. p. 228. ed. Par. both probably with 2 


Authority, that of pron own extravagant Fari 
| =— Of the ame Opinion was, Tertullian. Nt tale 
Paulus indulfit, (fays he) qui totam carnis neceflita- 


tem de probis etiam titulis obliterare conatur. indulget 
uptias parcit ſane matrimonils, hoc ei ſupererat, 


( 43) 


born Poa, (681) „ 
feems to have a tenderer ſenſe of the 
more improved Felicities of wedded Love, 
has painted, I remember, theſe fantaſtic 
| Refiners in their proper Colors in the 
Ren n 


— a: ee 4 

20 Puri, and Place, and Rats.” 
efaming as impure, what God declares 

Pure, an 3 to ſome, leaves free to all. 


= Our Maker bids increaſe—who bids abſtain, 


But our Deftroyer—Foe to God and Man? 
Pounded in Raf, Bol Jo, and 
ounded in Ruſen, loyal, juſt; and pure, 
Far 1 2 that I fool write thee Sin, or 
ae £. 
Or think thee unbefitting bolief Place, 
Perpetual Fountain of 3 Sweets * ! 


 Vzxy different (returned he) was the 
J of ſome grave Fathers of the 
rah, who were He: baniſhing the Rites 


Gen yer 2 ſordibus urgare, a maculis enim non 

Dr Pu. 568, $65; ed. Lond. in 1689. The 
Jiſtinction, it mo be dyned.” is ſomewhat nice, but 
the comfort is, *tis Tertillian's Diſtihction, and not 
St. Paul's. The falſe Reaſonings, as well as groſs 
 Mifapplications'of Sctipture, to be met witli in the 
e this Article, ate end- 


fer 


1 


onnubial Lowe *; * as our Au- 


purer way of mophinkig the 
| Species than the gn 8. of inch 3 
a Happineſs Toned to — n 0 


* par. * R. W. 7 
1 80 St. Baß. Toi I PTTL n Mpeg Kar x 
ra v Teapaduoe xa Toy tt Sten ror Adots emmer}aing = 
mpeg av auron Ev fry "witpaduow jan Npricy rox more =» 
| orcs Eavry TW Yu,, ferry de vw Wipabacy, os 
ren Sas, xa TW tren Je Tv Wapaduoy, Tore m 
u Ywooxorme, Dy vera Virginitate. p. 771. ed. 
Par. Of the ſame Opinion was St. Fohn Chryſoftom- 
Mando, dn Rn jabv e e 10 TV Y pas e- 
Tepæ nau «Pam, Aer Tavra dt nA derpor 6 0 Ya- 
E, xa Tpaype aha woprCero sven, ws YE. 
epprivey Urooxuuey 6 Aﬀzja, um ap tdenoe ruru. © Kar re 
ar, On7w, os ca ö! faupladec eyrrarro j .—ierre urig, 
ture iTepws, un N AM. vo op Cnrufamen wy, Ore 
. 1. TW Orc pee ro wog Wonoo rug e 
De Vin. Tom. 4. p- 331. ed. Par, vid. 
8. 80 St. Jem writing to Zuflochium. Eva 
TTY rr 
13 tiarum, p. 35: Pat in his firſt Book 


Foun. de Ad uidem & Eva illud dicendum, 
quod ante eg Paradiſo 2 fuerint; poſt 
peccatum autem, & extra Paradiſum, protinus n | 
Manas I. p. 160. 5 N woe — 

"tis upon t very in view of it. 
Laudo nuptias, laudo con 2 2 quia mihi virgi- 
a 


nes generant. (Zp:/f. cen "cp te Tye 

rolam, ar ED, He conch margaritam. + 
I Hiker, B. + 1 

} r 5 ation, 


(25). 
ation, in common with ourſelves, as a Mark 
of its pretended Unworthrneſs; whereas the 


Agel, a nobler Claſs of Beings, and to 
whom it is aid we are one day to be equal, 


are repreſented to us neither io marry, aur be 


goo periments ed Dy,» 5 


PR Worn it to ** yy (interpoled 1 


I ſee no Merit in our aſpiring to be 4c the 


Angels before our time; tis rather à Pęſer- 


tion of our proper Poſt and Duties, and a 


kind of breaking in on the mals u 


of things 7. 
Tur e Hortenfus) is the 4 


viow e of al fuch N 


on ä Luk. 20. 

This he Weakest BofPsRealoning 
| 3 E. Yep OTH ang e rpc 
re vr, A now dg ayſexu, I 6 m rug 
Smmay  zxoxevrec Ie now, n WJ aproc ruft. v0 
Twy anFpuru Ev ertpüraAu reg. kd aſyra o - 


E aeg, aA N o Hodge cri. el. eri ex- 


vun aveb oεναEema re vy opa v ap N.,. TT 
nes ate e Proc rape To wapxrins Tui ö hn Ga 


t i Wee Tv Hyriboxe nxxeerpfevcry, . p e ere 
tcaſyr N d aper r warn rape oTepes MDC. 
reed 67. And yet this 3s a very com- 


8 am git the Fathers? in cee of 


„ee ei . api” oats dN Hen, 


. ; 
1 . 9 FO — 
K 33 . " = 2 . 
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appointed Province, and put us into a dif- 
FE Claſs of Being from that which God 
and Nature have deſigned us for, And 
Where can be the Excellence of thus in- 
trudin ourſelves into a Character that does 
not belong to us? In reality , Philemon, 1 
ſee not how it can E Bd bo fer Perf 
Zion in Angels to live above thoſe Injoyments 
of Senſe for Which they have neither Ca- 
pacity, nor Inclination: at the moſt, it is 
rather a Privilege or Conſequence of their 
zncorporeal Nature, than any meritorious 

| Aft of their Will *. Certainly however it 
cannot 


. * For that the Angels n yajpeos pn de ne 
run, St. Chry/o/tom gives a very ſufficient Reaſon, (as 
* his Application of it may be) when he adds 
that we tei ov TeTAEY jarves Capt: Nat Gipharh, we 
2 rue Yu ue rac dar Cas, ode XN amour © 
bee De Ving. p. 322. 'Tho' indeed to reconcile. 
this with the Sentiments of another more antient Fa- 
cher J cannot ſo well undertake, who explains a Paſ- 
fage in the fourth Chapter T and another in 
St. Paul's firſt Epiſtle to 'the Corinthians, of — en- 
tertaining a Paſſion for Women. Si mulier, fays Tera 
rullian, pegs habere ſuper caput debet, — 
ZI. v. 10.) vel eo juſtius virgo, ad quam paitiner 
quod in causa eſt. fienim r angelos, ſcilicet quos 
legimus a Deo & ccelo excidi ob concupiſcentiam for 
minarum; quis præſumere 1 tales angelos, maculata 
jam corpora, & humanæ libidinis bins relate defideraſle, 


ut nam ad uarum fat etiam 
e een wg ont Pawn ep pn ſie ſug⸗ 
| c. Tertull. de Virgin. veland: 177. 2 


we ee, has a very refined Notion of ar 


nunciation at is Senſes, but in the 76 oc 
5 and good Government of them. Tias 
Excellence of any Being not to ſoar 
above its natural Sphere, but to act well 
and wiſely within it. Human Perfection 
is the Perfection of a Man, and not that 
of an Angel. Had Men ſufficiently at- 
tended to this plain and obvious Diſtinction, 
what a Multitude of illiberal Superſtitions, | 
and uncouth Practices pony, had ne- 
ver been heard of? but the contrary 
Notion has generally prevailed where Re. 
ligion has been any part of Men's Concern z 
and accordingly the World has been pretty 
much divided between ſuch as have had 
foo much Religion, and ſuch as have had | 
none at all * ; the latter of theſe Charac- 
_ being indeed a natural Conſequence of 


S Scriouſly, I know not whether it be core 

— bring down the Angels to the level of 
Paffons, or to affect 8 the human Na- 

ture into the State and Condition of ls; both, 1 

1 2 ſure, are without Bo ore aan cul | 

Reaſon or pture. t Fa are not 

| beſt Friends to either of theſe. ak 

* It was the juſt Com plaint of Pliny. in his time, 


n Nat. 


3 


by ruins fa to fetter Men with 40 
| Reftraints, we only provoke them to th 
off all; and fly to abſolute rehgron, as the - 


only Security againſt eee 
Bzgotry. 


| Tus Exchange (dd I) N 
unwarrantable. Nevertheleſs, ſuch are the 
Abſurdities of ſome religious Syſtems, that 
one cannot wonder that a A 
to theſe ſhould ſometimes tranſport Men 
of freer Spirits too far, whilſt by a haſty 
Aſſociation of Religion itſclf with their own 
nurſery Prejudices concerning it, they are led 
CONST INCRENS Upon 


any 


9 w == 3537 RIGA 
pio px, M neh dd &TIAGYIAN, a a- 
- AnSn lr, vd xaAw, Woh os - un a⁰ο⁰ifen 
ven Plat. ds Sup. p. 171. 

1 Whilſt ſome Opinions and Rites (ſays an excel- 

lent Writer of our own) are carried to ſuch an im- 
moderate Height, as expoſes the Abſurdity of them 
to the view of every body but them who raiſe them, 
not only Gentlemen of the Belles Letters, but even 
Men of common Senſe, many times fee thro' them; 
and then out of- -Indignation, and an exceffive reni- 
tence, not ſeparating that which is true from that 
ö which i falle, . 


(49) 
any other Hypotheſis it ſeems difficult to 
e for ſome Men's irreconcileable En- 
mity to Religion, whoſe natural Diſpoſi- 
tions are ſuch as might incourage one to 
hope much better things from them. But 
the miſtaking Rever/e of wrong for right is 
a very common Deceit; and Men have 
need of great Caution and Sobriety of think- 
ing to keep clear of it. 85 


For what to ſhun will no arp Bs 


need, 


But what fo follow, is a T; of indeed *. 


Iis this (returned Hortenfius) that is 
| the very Deluſion - of thoſe Refiners we 
were Siding: of. Becauſe they are not 
left at liberty to purſue all the Extrava- 

ancies of their natural Appetites, therefore 
they will not allow of any innocent Gra- 
tiſications of them: as if there was no 


middle way between Yoluptuoufneſs and In- 


ſenfibility ; and a Man muſt either renounce 
his animal Nature, or be a Slave to it. 
What is this, Philemon, but to miſtake re- 
— e of wrong for right | in the moſt glaring 

ce ? and for fear of degenerating into 
* to diſdain to act in Character as 
Men? For certainly if there had been any 


into the contrary Extreme, + Contempt of all Relig | 


X . Relig. of Nat. del. p. 60, 61. 
Mr. Pope's Epiſt. to my Lord OW 201. 
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(50) 
Crime in Senſuality as ſuch,” our Creator 
would never have placed us in ſuch Cir- 


 cumſtances, as to fall under inevitable 
Guilt this way, by the neceſſary Condition 
of our very Being, every moment of our 
Lives: a Conſideration which ſome rigid 


Aſſertors of Mortification would do well to 
attend to, before they impoſe their own Vi- 
ſions upon the World under Pretences of 
r Sanctity. 


I ſuppoſe (ſaid " they are Ws ſome 
particular kinds of cenſuality, which are 
uſually taxed as immoral ; for otherwiſe 
the neceflary Condition of our very Being 
itſelf were a State of perpetual Immorality. 
An Imputation that would refle& no ſmall 
Diſhonour upon the Author of it! 


Tux are ſo, (replied he) but *tis the 
Effect of a very ſhort and ſcanty way of 
thinking, For fince theſe particular Spe- 
cies of Senſuality are condemned as 7mmo- 
ral, without any regard to civil, or ſocial, 
or perſonal Inconveniences that may ariſe | 
from them, it muſt be only as they have 
the Nature of ſenſual Indulgences. And 
then what hinders but every other Indul- 
gence of this ſort ſhould be equally con- 
demned with theſe ? And thus we are re- 
duced to this unavoidable Dilemma Ei- 
ther there is no Evil in Senſuality as ſuch, 


. 
or there is If the former be true, then 
we muſt give ſome other Account of the 
Immorality of the forbidden kinds, than 
what ariſes from their Senſuality ; and ſo 
indeed we ſhall have a fair way open to 
proceed in; but withal ſuch an one as 
muſt intirely deſtroy the Foundation of 
theſe pretended Refinements in Morality. 
If the latter, then will it become us to 
take care, leſt by indeavoring to throw off 
an imaginary Blemiſh from ourſelves, we 
caſt a real one upon the Purity and Perfec- 

tion of our Maker. 


Wu ar think you (faid I) of the Paſ- 
ſion of Shame, that is an Attendant upon 
 fome kinds of ſenſual Ind ulgences? Does 
not this ſeem to argue an intrinſic Tur- 
pitude in the Acts themſelves; a fort 
of - conſcious ſenſe of ſome moral Incon- 
gruity in the very Nature of the particular 
Pleaſures? And yet Grotius, I remember, 
ſpeaks of the Pudor circa Res Venerts, as 
one of the moſt general Principles in our 
Nature . And indeed the Character of 
Senſuality ſeems to have been in a peculiar 
degree appropriated to Pleaſures of this 
kind; and they are uſually branded by 
moral Writers with ſuch particular Epi- 
thets of Infamy, as if they were of a more 


* Deer, Rely. Gbvift Lib. I. Sed. 7. 


H 2 grok 


3. op Lib, x My 109. 


; 1823 'S 
_ groſs and ataling rarars than by of th 
other Pleaſures * Senſe. 3 2 OD 


WIr nouz entering (ſaid Hortenfius) 5 
into the Original of this Paſſion of Shame, | 
or determining whether it be natural, or 
acquired, a Queſtion, as I apprehend, not 
without its Difficulties ; the Uſe of it, I 
think, in Society is very evident. It lays 
a commodious Reſtraint upon a violent 
Paſſion, the public Gratification of which 
would be attended with many civil Incon- 
veniences; whilſt, inſtead of eee 
of the My feeries of Love, as the incom | 
ble Mr. Wollaſton ſpeaks, with Modeſty, as 
within a Veil or ſacred Incloſure *, we 
ſhould be in the Situation of thoſe deſcribed 
by the Poet, 


| Quos Venerem incertam rapientes more fe. 


rarum 
Viribus editior cædebat +. 


A Circumſtance happily prevented by the 


means of this uſeful Paſſion, 


Yov are not then of the Opinion of hs 


learned Caſuiſt, (returned I) who accounts 
for the Shame attending theſe Pleaſures of 


the ſich Sex, as ho i pleas to call them, 
* Rel. of Nat. p . 180. 


» tip) __ 
from their 2 Narure. Not that 
chey have an 


| iuiri 
but bein w the 


Drgnity of the Soul 


en e for en e Lift; Na 


„ ture, fays he, has taught her to ſneak, 


« when ſhe being Heaven-born demits ber- 


6 "go to ſuch der Drucher 9 
Ir I was to Sen 


2 matter than I have already done, (re- 


| plied Hortenfius) I ſhould think the Hy- 
of the very ingenjous Mr. Hutche- 

n the moſt natural: who ſuppoſes that 
an 
dulgences, ariſing fromm their confined Na- 
— — of our being aſhamed 


of them; and that this firſt inrraduced 


Aleas of Modeſty into polite Nations : but 


however they firſt came there, certain it 


is they deſerve the Incouragement of every 
Society ; nor can the Public be too cau- 
tious in up a tender ſenſe of them 
in the Mi of Men, as a Guard to their 
_ Virtues and in diſcountenancing whatever 
Diſcourſes, . Books, Raperſantetians, &c. 
are found to have a contrary Effect. But 
this, as I before obſerved, u n a merely 
civil or ſocial Account; the only uf 
Ground, as I apprehend, of the 2 


» Letters Phil. & Mor. between Mr. Nerris and 
Dr. More, p. 153, 168. 


0 Inq, 325. Sect. 5 1 3 
3 : + 


nic Turpitude in them; 


Opinion of the Seifiſhne/s of theſe In- 
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of Example to us, who are 
different nee 7. 898 


ſures of the ſixth Senſe, as they are called, to 


(54). 


better upon the whole, 
- Br en ſhould be under ſome 
Reſtraint in the Gratification of their na- 


* 5 even of the forbidden Species of Senſu« : 
. | 


tural Appetites, than that much 2 


Miſchieis ſhould happen to Society, in 
Conſequence of a general Licentiouſneſs. 


For as to the diſangelical Nature of theſe 


Pleaſures, beſides that it muſt 
d equally of the moſt allowed — 


: of them, as of the prohibited ones, it is 


with * 1 mer own, of very little weight 

* them; and that for this 
plain Reaſon, becauſe Men are not Angels; 
and therefore no ſuppoſed Perfections of 
their State of Being can be Matter 


Rt gi 
Wy 


lt ſeems a very odd way of d arc Pleas 
y they are 
diſangelical: for is not this as true of thoſe of the other 


five Senſes? Whatever the learned Doctor may think 


of the Food of Angels, which he ſomewhere ſpeaks of 
as literally ſuch, or the fragrant Odors of Paradiſe, 
(p. 169.) we have the Authority of a reverend Father 


| of the Church to produce againſt him in this Point. 
Speaking of the Angels, vd ore dterrat (ſays he) xa, 


Tore, nde e- abrug 1d faAaEa dür a, woe | 


os crix AupTpa, woe * TWY TOIST WV we. | 
NA xaJaree Toy bp e jatonpuCpic Cara, un- 


9 e ves £5-w dew xa apes, ur X01 D 
een Quoric, uc Nl 3 wid ohlag, He 
ana hen diavpeͤ neu nopmpes, S. Chryſeft. de Virg. 
: „ Tom, 


xv 
R * 


*%, 
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nnn AT ents, as it is excel⸗ 


. open hy: N to OY 


natural z 3 


4 5 32 4 Op ere, Ne 1 8 
W ere we to preſs, inferior might on ours 3. 
Or in the full Creation leave a void, 


Where, one Step broken, the great Scales 


5 N " 
Fron Nature's Chai * whatever Lak " 
Arile, Py 


Tenth, or ten 2 breaks the Chain 


alike *. 


As to thoſs nch u Epithts with 
which, as you. obſerve, Writers af- 
fect to ſti gmatize ſenſual Pleaſures, as if 


the fault by. in the things themſelves, and 


not rather in the Degree, or other Circum- 
Aances of them: I anſwer with the inge- 
"ay . a in In make 


Ov Yap Gro * u Two” JE own, © 


| T'wvex Bvoigeoves bc, au a“ XAASOTEN, / 
* II. IV. 34h was his Account of his Heather 
Divinities.——So that were we to indeavor after 


Life Frey angelical, (and if we are required | to do > 


in one Inſtance, my not in another?) we muſt be- 
come. in very truth like the Idols of the Heathen (Lets 
tiers as before) haue Eyes and ſee not, Ears and hear 
not, No 5 and jmell not, Palates and taſte not, Hands 
and handle nut. A Scheme of . 
enough 3 to envy any Mam 
1 W WAI „ I. 3 


; 1 
1 * 


e N 
5 * 


EY 
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| (8), ; 
bake: A if Men- will 1 con- 

nedly of things, e of 4 «Ame | 

« e eee r 3 


Tam glad (interpoſed 9. you have the 

| Authority of ſo a to bear 

you out in this Notion ; otherwiſe was you | 

to .communicate your Thoughts to many 

People I could name, you muſt expect 

to de charged with he moſt n 
Epicuriſm. 


1 hope (returned be) 1 have 40 
Authority for my Opinion than that of 

any great Name whatſoever, the Autho- 
rity of Truth and good Senſe. For to go 
a little farther into this Subject Who- 
ever will be at the of examining in- 
to the Nature and * of moral | Obli 
| gation, , .may, I think, Bog fatisfy 1 
that the proper Duty of any moral 
is nothing elſe but its proper H 3 
The Terms are convertible, and imply 
each the other. If with this view. we 
confider Man, as he is in himſelf, a Crea- 
ture of a mixed Conſtitution, made up of 
a ſenfible, a ſacial, and a rational! 
. *tis obvious that the Proper Hap or 
Good of ſuch a Being, or wth i the 
fame. thing, the T's Perfaltion 4 his 


* „Ber. &e, p. 98. 


Nature 


77) 3 


N 8 1 


Nature, als ariſe out of ap Eid 
Scheme of Action at once ſuitéd to all the 
parts of this Character. Here, 
Philemon, commences the general Reaſon 
df all human Morality and * pe It is 
not, as we are too 7 taught to think 
it, 'a ſet of arbitrary Injunctions impoſed” 
upon us at the miete voluntary Appoint- 
ment of a Superior : but a Rule 


# 


of Conduct fourided-in our very ſelves, and 


refulting out of the Make and Conſtitution 
of our Natufe. Away then with all thoſe 
vifionary and fantaſtic Refinements which 
would teach us to build our Viriue upon the 
Ruins of our Humanity; and eraditate one 
of the gſential Parts of our Nature to ac- 
comp 
| lance of our ꝛ0¹e Conſtitution, not in the 
Peſtruction of any Branch of it, that our 
main Perfection, ry ones our main Happi- 
neſs, — The Gratification.' of our 
Senſes and Paſſions, merely as ſuch, is no 
mote a Crime, than the Exerciſe: of our 
Reaſon; or the Offices of ſocial Affection * : 
for each of | theſe were alike given by 
the eat Author of our Fan as 


* Keen the Deſire of blic Good may be too 

in ſome heroic Te , Whilſt "the Agent 
er thinks be can do enough to promote itz but 
| — — kjs paſt Conduct, 1 N 
f goes on „ 
e gane fu, el 
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| (58) 
diſtin Principles of Action, ſo 
. 2 25 of Tapes; and, Pikes, 


. What compoſes Man, can Man deftroy *? 


Lap only becomes. wrong, when either 
om an undue Meaſure, or improper Ur- 
ee en it breaks 15 th Harmony of our 


on, ; #8. by too great an In- 
+ et * 70 theſe Pringle affers 
Violence 9. er of 2 . 51 are 
. "NF as. inoompara r. laſtut 
* Ke , to © give up the Man to humor 
the Brute, nor to hurt arhers to pleaſe 
_  nrſelves ; but where we can keep 
clear of ſuch accidental Inconveniences, 
thete the Pleaſures of Senſe are as allowable, 


as they are made neceſſarily grateful ta us. 


They are, like the Trees of Paradiſe, not 
6 fair to the Eye, but Gare for Too. 
For indeed, as Mr. Norris, I remember, 


very juſtly ſtates the. Point ; Where 
« there is no Malice in it either againſt 


« God, Himſelf, or his Nei hbour, I can- 
« not imagine hew it ſhould be at all a 
« moral l for a Men to phaſe 
c 


Bur 
r 
* Ef Nat. del. p. 1 = LI £23 71 
1 3 Phil. and Ar. p. 149. ls, * 


the Sentiments of. 1 e e 


Head. Temperance, ſa its us to 
and Brink not c i che : and FE rſt, 
Vantit | ut 


(4) 


1 


Bor does not Scriphire ftfelf (Bid I) 


hom © authoriſe a iſnt way of Bee 


but al as an innocent Cordial and Fortifier againſt the 
Vils O 


f Life, or even ſometimes, Reaſon not refuſing 


that Liberty, merely as matter of Pleaſure, Chaſ/tzry 
does not pretend to extingui//h our tender Paſſions, or 
cancel one part of our Natufe, it only bids us not in- 
dulge them againſt Reaſon and Truth. Frugality in- 
"deed looks forward, and round about; but AA it for- 
bids no Inſtance of Generofity, or even Magnificence, 
Which is agreable to the Man's Station and Circym- 
ſtances. Rel. of Nat. del. p. 179, 180- as before. 
Within thefe juſt, and neceſſary Regulations, founded 
in our very Manke and Conſtitution, we may admit 
the Pleaſures of the Senſes to be really deſirable, with- 
out that falſe Conſequence in Tully of wiſhing in vo- 


| — tate maxima, nullo intervallo interjecto, dies, noc- 


eſque verfari; cum omnes ſenſus dulcedine omni quaſi 
perfuſi moverentur: for, as the Paſſage goes on, quis 
eſt dignus nomine hominis, qui unum diem totum 
velit, eſſe in iſto genere voluptatis? de Fin, Lib. I. 
+ 2 188. ed. Dav. Such a. Happineſs as this is the 
Happineſs of a merely ſenſible Being only, not of a 
ſocial, or a rational one, How contemptible an Idea 
'does the Pagan poetic Theology give one of the fu- 
preme Jupiter, when it repreſents him, as Seneca has 
it, voluptate concubitus delinitum duplicaſſe noRtem ! 
De Beat. Vit. 5 16. It was the want of this Diſtinc- 
tion that gave riſe to the different Extravagancies of 
tlie Storch and Eprevreans, upon this Article of ſenſible 
Pleaſure. * Neither ſide confidered Men, as Men, 
& but as it were divided human Nature between them. 
Tb latter, forgetting themſelves to be moral A- 
« gents, regarded only Senſibility; the former, for- 
« getting themſelves ie be ſenſible Beings, regarded. 
on Moralicy! | Bal oy's Tracts, p. 204. A wiſe 
Mart thay very well be of: that noble 22 in 
_ Tully, ne malum quidem ullum, nee ſi 1 unum̃ lo- 
cym conlata omnia fint, cum turpitudinis malo com- 
8 — 3 paranda, 
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ſoning upon this Queſtion ? does it nat fre- 
quently charge Immorality upon ſome kinds 


of ſenſual Pleaſure, as ſuch, without any 
mention of Conſequences? and accordingly 
ſpeak of them in terms that carry an Impu- 
tation of Baſeneſs and 7 nd, in the very 
Nature of the Acfs themſelves, as if they 
were not ſo much Offences againſt the ſocial 
Intereſts of Mankind, as againſt the per/onal 
Dignity of human Nature ? Thus they are 
repreſented under the Character of Lifts 
which war againſt the Soul *, of filthy 
Luſts 4 of vile Affe ie . and the like. 
And Fornication is ſtiled the Sin of Un- 
2 cleanneſs, and treated as a Defilement of a 
Man's , rather than as an Dun done 
to his Neighbour +. 5 


paranda, (Tuſe. Dif. ed. "Si 132. ) W carrying 
the Paint to ſuch an extreme as that, lætetur in per- 


ferendo; or thinking there is no Difference between 
being in Phalaridis Tauro, and in Lectulo. Bid. p. 121. 
Plutarch, with his uſual Good Senſe, has excellently 
decided this. matter, 'Hdowns os Wang jury wepit= | 
XfTY 24, xa warrog, HAY 15"0v g=, wa ds Pro- 
. XX, Wavrws, no. Con. ſep. Sap. 1 58. 
3 "AiTwes S"pATEVONT Os HAT OTNG urs. I Pet. 2.1 a - 

+ MoAvops rapxO>, 2 Cor. 7. I. 2 

[| TIzSn e. Rom. 1. 26. © 5 

7 Ilapedwxey autres 6 Gr» tis aun dapobe, Tv G- 
riuag te Ja v TWPAGTE aur. Rom. I. 24.—— fle- 
51% de, wa w ara gap. Eph. 5. 3 * 


vert rm Wopbetlav. 6 ck. £65, 70. adio 0 c e 
raus. 1 org 6. 18. 
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In all Paſſages which look this way, (re- 


plied Hortenſius) we muſt ſuppoſe the Caſe 
of inordinate Affection to ſenſual Pleaſure 


to be taken into the Account; and fo the 
fault will lie not in the Kind of Indulgence, 
but in the Meaſure of it. For otherwiſe 
the /ame kind of Pleaſure could not be 
lawful under any Circumſtances, and Mar- 
riage itſelf would be as immoral as Fornj- 
cation, - contrary to an expreſs Precept of 
one of the inſpired Writers +. Unleſs it 
may rather be thought, that the facred 


Writers ſpeak of theſe Matters, as they are 


known to do of many others, with Accom- 
modation to ow lar Uſage, and common 
_ of Expreſſion ; being more ſollicitous 

o guard Men againſt the Breach of their 
Dity: than to inſtruct them in _—— 1 
ciſe Reaſons of it ||. And indeed to 1 


Cc 
the 

See NMerrirs Theory and Reg. p. 99. 

+ For fo, I think, that Paſſage in the Hirews 
ſhould be rendered, 1 0 0 Yau» wv wa, let 
Marriage be honorable in all Men; with Analogy to 
the preceptive Stile of the whole Chapter. Thus it 
begins, 1 PND ever. rug PiN un ew1- 
AauJaveoJe, v. 1, 2. and ſo it goes on. throughout. 
1 1 Authori 

mu owned there is a very great uthori 
that of the able and judicious Mr. Lacta in eee 
upon the following Words of St. Paul, 1 Cor. 6. 18. 
C TT opyeuiu £45 re 1d 0Wpc 2p4cproves, Againſt this Opi- 


nion. He ſuppoſes the Apoſtle to make uſe here of an 
Argument . againſt Fornication to Chriſtians, taken 
from their particular Relation to Chriſt, conſider d in 


his 
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the Practice of Morality was a buſineſs of 
much greater moment to them, than 
nicely to adjuſt the Theory of it. This 
his glorified State. His Expoſition is this—<« He 


e who committeth Fornication ſinneth againſt the 
< end for which his Body was made; namely, to be 
„ a Member of Chriſt, and to be raiſed to the ame 
„ Power which he has now in Heaven,” (Locke's 
Works, Fol. 2 vol. p. 168.) for fo he underſtands the 
fourteenth Verſe, xa: vuas efeyepr: dic Ing Gbr f 
cure. — But if this be a good Argument to Chriſtians 
againſt Fornication, it muſt be ſo too againſt Mar- 
riage : for the mere Act of corporal Indulgence is the 
ſame in both States, and there is only a Difference in 
the Circumſtances of it, which is here no part of the 
Apoſtle's Confideration. He reafons upon'the Nature 
of the Act itſelf ; but 6 xv2Awun@ vn wopy & c 
eg, is as true of 6 z6\XwpuerG- 71 ya ; fo that in 
both Caſes it is @zpewv He pran Tv N equally; 
if this be indeed the true Ground of the Prohibition 
we are here conſidering. But with all due Deference 
to ſo judicious an Interpreter in moſt Caſes, I think, 
he had ated more agreably to that rational Ingenuity 
he has ſhewh'upon other occaſions, if, inſtead of reſt- 
ing in an Explication which is liable to infinite Dif- 
ficulties, he had hete, as he does elſewhere, frankly 
owned, © what. the meaning of thefe Words is, I 
< confeſs, I do not underftand ;” (fee his Note on 
x Cor. 11. 10.) For my own part, I am intirely at a 
Joſs to give any ſatisfactory Senſt to this Paſſage. Un- 
leſs it might be allowable to underſtand by Bedy, with 
the Editor 225 the New T N — Gxert A 
. Fw J often mention'd in Seripture; a- 
gainſt which Fbrniemtton is in a pecullar ſenſe a Crime 
from its near Conne rien with the impure Services of 
AS. 
ik 


o 


G@) 
was Tather the Blog of Philoſophy, 
21 improved ning; and had accor- 
dingly 5 given ployment. to the ſeveral 
eminent Maſters of it in difterent Ages 
and Countries; but the other was a Point 
of too great difficulty for any human Au- 
tharity to compaſs; and therefore was the 
5 of thaſe who ſtood 
inveſted with divine.: wha. came not, as 
they themſelves inform vs, with the Arts 
of Eloqu loquence, the inticing Wards of Man's 
Fries but with Signs, and Wonders, 
divers Miracles, Demonſtrations of the Spi 
rit, and of Power *, But this is a mat- 
ter that will fall more immediately under 
Conſideration in the Sequel of this Argu- 
ment; for the preſent it may ſuffice to 
have juſt hinted at it in paſſing, in bar to 


it were, incorporated. 8 oy 75 9 who intro- 
_ duces Idolatry thus reporting 2 herſelf,” Ego quidem 
Idololatria ſæpiſſime mœchiæ oecaſionem ſubminiſtro; 
ſeiunt luei mei, & mei montes, & vive aque, ipſaque 
in urbibus templa, quantum evertendæ pudicitiæ pro- 
chremus. De Bud. p. 557 It was 1 more eminently 
criminal in this view, Ciſed, as we are in- 
formed it too often was, by Chriſtians, in their reli- 
gious Aitemblies the Cie, N | oo Night-Meetings, 
ar the Tombs of the infomuch that an 
2 Council” thought Aw 109 in} ROEY '« that Women 
ould not frequent theſe Caemieteties b Night; e 
5 ſæpe ſub obtentu orationis latenter ſcelera com- 
mittantur, 35 Can Conc. Elis. hut if this be not 
admitted, we muſt, I think, have recourſe to ad 
| Accommodatio.. in this Place. | 


1 Cor, ch. 2. v. I. & 4. 2 4 
IM ** 
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ſuch Gbjectious as might 2 ſuppoſed to ariſe 
from the Quarter of Revelation againſt the 
main 'Tenor of theſe Reflections. 


Io proceed to ſome farther Obſerva- 
tions that more directly confirm it. We 
have already conſidered the State and Con- 
ſtitution of Nature, as it is an immediate 
Occaſion of many pleaſing Perceptions 
to the human Senſe. Nevertheleſs the 
Pleaſures” of the Senſes are by no means the 
only ones to uch i it is ſubſervient; there 
are others of a more elegant kind, that 
ariſe out of theſe, and open a ſtill wider 
field of Entertainment to us; the Pleaſures, 
F mean, of the Fancy or Imagination. 
Under this Head 1 comprehend thoſe ſe- 
veral delightful ' Perceptions which ariſe 
from the Contemplation of either natural, 
ar artificial, or even imaginary and ideal, 
Objects, confider'd. as beautiful, regular, 
harmonious, That theſe are ſomething 

very di fferent from the fimple 1 
of our Sight, or Hearing, is generally, I 

believe, acknowledged; inſomuch that a 
celebrated Writer upon the Subject is for 
conſidering them as a d;/tind Claſs. of Per- 
ceptions; and calling our Power of re- 
ceiving them an internal Senſe *, Thus 
much is certain, that a Man may enjoy 


| * Hutch. Inq, p-. 7. e, 
1 | alt 


OO 

all his ordinary Senſes in great Perfection 
without any of thoſe tranſporting Pleaſures 
that 'gratify a refined Imagination. In 
Muſic we ſeem to admit a Diſtinction of 
this fort in our common Language ; by 
N a Capacity for the Pleaſures of Har- 
mony, a good Ear. And yet the Organs 
of caring ſeem to be by no means leſs 
perfect in People of no Genius for Muſic, 
than in others of the greateſt and moſt im- 
proved Fancy this way. And why a good | 
Eye might not ſound full as well of a 
Judgment in Painting, Statuary, Archi- 
teffure, or natural Landſcape, I can ſe 
no reaſon but want of Uſe and Cuſtom. 
Doubtleſs theſe are as diſtinct Ideas from 
the ſimple Perceptions of Color, Figure, 
and particular Extenſion, as the others are 
from the particular Tones of fngle Notes, 
A Man may be able to diſtinguiſh theſe 
with great Accuracy, may know all the 
Varieties of harſher, ſofter, higher, lower, 
Matter, ſharper, when diſtinetly ſounded 
to him, and at the ſame time have no Ear 
for good Compaſition | in Muſic. In like man- 
ner he may know / with ſufficient Accuracy 
the particular Dimenſions of any Body, its 
Length, Breadth, Height, Baſe, Surface, 
-Angles, Circumference, and yet have no 
' Reliſh of that general Proportion which is 
the Reſult of the whole, and charms the 
Virtuoſo Spectator without any previous 
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Jet as at once regular, and diverſified. 


( 66 ) 
Inquiry, So again in a Piece of Painting 


he may diſcern all the ſeveral Objects, 
their diſtinct Figures, their Attitudes, their 

_- Colorings, with the different Boundaries 
and Degrees of Light and Shade; and yet 


have no Senſe. of its general Beauty. It is 


this that ſets the Man of Taſte in the ſe- 
veral polite Arts ſo much above the mecha- 
nic Performer. Both of them may have 
the ſame number of ſeparate Ideas from 
the ſeveral Parts of any Object; and yet 
the former ſhall have a quite different Per- 
ception of the V ole, from what the latter 
has any notion of. As to the Foundation 
of this Senſe of Beauty, tis obſerved, I 
think, very juſtly by the ingenious Mr. 


Hutcheſon to be Uniformity amidſt Va- 
or the Contemplation of an Ob- 


Whether there be any real Excellency in 


the particular Forms we call regular to the 
Eye of a ſupreme Intelligence is not fo 


ealy to determine; tho' was I to declare 


for either ſide of the Queſtion, I ſhould 


rather do it for the negative. Thus much 


however is very certain, that the Conſtitu- 


tion of Nature is every way as much ac- 


commodated to the Entertainment of our 
internal Senſe of Beauty, as it has been 


ſhewn under a former Article to be to that 


of our ordinary Senſes, The Univerſe, as 


its very Name imports in the Language of 
. | ho 


. Fer 
the Antients, is a Syſtem of Beauty, Regu- 
larity, and Order *, But the Pleaſures of 
Imagination are of a much wider extent 
than the real Compaſs of external Nature; 
for having once received the Ideas of 
Beauty and Proportion from the ſeveral 
Objects of immediate Senſe, it finds with- 
in itſelf a Power of inlarging, compound- 
ing, and altering them at pleaſure to any 
affignable Degree, and of figuring to itſelf. 
new Combinations and Forms of beautiful 
Objects, to be as ſo many Models of Prac- 
tice in the different Branches of Art, which 
not only adminiſter freſh Acceſſions of 
Delight to the Imagination of the Curious, 
but alfo contribute much to the better Ac- 
commodation, or Imbelliſhment of human 
Life. And here again, Philemon, as if 
Providence could never enough manifeſt 
its kind Intentions for our Happineſs, it 
has not only form'd an intire Univerſe 
with reference to our Taſte of Beauty, and 
put us into a capacity of multiplying” the 
Sources of this Pleaſure to ourſelves by 
numberleſs artificial Combinations, and 
Models of our own Invention ; but more- 
over, by a ſtill more complicated Benevo- 


® So Pliny tells us in his ſecond Book of Natural 

Hiſtory, chap. 4. Equidem & conſenſu gentium mo- 

veor, nam quem xoreo» Græci, nomine ornamenti, 

appellaverunt, eum nos, a per ſectà ablolutaque ele- 
Zzantid, mundum. . 1 73 

=] * 2 lence, 


and made the apt Repreſentations of p 


—  -. wow. 
lence, has ſuperadded to the ſeveral Objects. 
of original Beauty, neceſſarily agreable to 
us in their own Nature, a power of be- 
coming yet farther / by after 9 ; 
Forms a diſtin? Ground of — 4 
ment from the Pleaſure of the Forms 
themſelves. Tis to this we owe much 


of the Entertainment of Poetry, Painting, 


Sculpture, Statuary, and other deſcriptive 
Arts . 3 8 


TIs very remarkable, (ſaid I) that this 


comparative Beauty from the Aptneſs 


Deſcription is no ſmall Foundation of Plea- 

ſure to the Imagination, even where the 
Objects deſcribed are rather diſagreable, or 
even terrible, in themſelves. Thus parti- 


cular Deformities either of Perſon, or in 


natural Objects; the decrepit Figure of Old 
Age, rude Rocks, Mountains, Precipices, 


Tempeſts, may by a good Repreſentation 
be turn'd into very conſiderable Beauties in 


Painting, however otherwiſe in their Re- 
alities. And no one, I believe, ever read 
Virgil's Deſcription of AEneas's Deſcent: 
to Hell without a very ſenſible Delight, 
tho' the ſeveral Scenes he was to paſs thro* 


in his Paſſage thither were conſidered by 
his Conductre as ſo full of Horror, that 


ſhe would not permit him to ingage in the 
„„ EE a. 


— 


unpa- 


69) 
unparallel'd Enterprize, till ſhe had given 
him this very ſeaſonable piece of Wen 
along with him 


Tuque invade viam, wagindqu e eripe Avid 5 


Nunc ani mis opus, FEnea, nunc re firmo®. 
Tho' it muſt at the ſame time be owned, 


the Pleaſure is ſtill greater, auen we attend 


bim to. the—— 


| Locos lætos, & amwna virets 
Rm nemorum, ſedeſque beatas . 


Becauſe there the Objects themſelves are no 

leſs agreable to the Imagination, than the 
Poets fingular Happineſs in repreſenting 
them. The Spefator, I remember, has 
the ſame Obſervation of our own. divine 
Countryman Milton; that his Deſcrip- 
<« tions of Hell and of Paradiſe are both, 


4 perhaps, equally perfect in their kind; 
« but in one. the Brimſtons and Sulphur 


« are leſs refreſhing to the Fancy, than 
« the Beds of Flowers, and Wikleruaſ of | 


Sweets in the other ||. 


How inlarged and amiable an Idea (in- 
2 Hortenſius) does this give us of 


the beneficent Gn. Oh > Author 15 


8 * Aneid. Lib. VI. 260. 
. + Ibid. 638. 


I Vol. VI. No. 418. The intire ce Elay on the Plea- EXD 


ſures'of the e Darke is Ay worth n * 
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of our Faculties? that in the Syſtem bf the 


Univerſe he ſhould have obſerved the ſame 
Rule which we ourſelves do in regard to our 
own perſonal Syſtem : having given, as an 
inſpired Writer has it, more abundant Ho- 
nour to that part which lacked ? infomuch 
that even thoſe Objects in Nature, which 
we think to be leſs beautiful, ꝝ theſe are 


 beſiowed an 9 kind of Beauty, 


and its e Parts have thus a relative 
Comelineſs x. | 


Bor is not this after all (obſerved 1) 9 


much as can be ſaid, according to your 
Hypotheſis, of the moſt confeſſedly beau- 


tiful Objects in Nature? for you ſeemed 


unwilling, I remember, to admit of any 
ſuch thing as abſolute intrinſic Beauty; and 
were for reſolving all into a certain arbitrary 
Accommodation of things to our particular 
manner of Conception: fo that what 1 


have ſometimes heard remarked of a 


ticular Species of Beauty, that of Face, 25 | 
Perſon, is as true, I perceive, of every o- 
ther kind of it; and our Men of Gallantry 
are better - Philoſophers, than they them- 
ſelves are generally aware of, when-in de- 
fence of ſome ſingular Paſſion they tell us, 


that all Beauty is Fancy. But ſurely, 


Hortenſius, this cannot be the Truth of the 
Caſe; that there ſhould be no ſettled Qi | 


0 1 Cor. 12. * 


den | 


22 
terion of Beauty, Order, Proportion, in 
the Nature of things themſelves, indepen- 
dently of ſome ecial Appointment. Who 
can imagine, that a rude Heap of Stones 
confuſedly thrown together ſhould, to the 
Eye of any Being, appear equally beauti- 
ful with a fine piece of Building, the Pro- 
N of the moſt regular Architec- 
Ture „ | 


'Try1s is a mere Prejudice of our Ima- 
ination, (returned Hortenſius.) Can you 
Tcurts all Thoughts of Uſe from the par- 
ticular Models of Architecture, which you 
call beautiful? or is not this latter Con- 
ception a Conſequence of the former, in 
ſome ſecret Method of Aſſociation? i 


By no means, (faid I) as I apprehend. 
How often do we commend an Object as 
beautiful, where Uſe is quite out of the 
queſtion? where there is not any Appea- 
rance of this kind to determine our Appro- 
bation ? . 


Nor any Compariſon (replied he) made 
with' ſome other Object of like Beauty, that 
zs confeſſedly uſeful? Ns 


I think not, (ſaid I) at leaſt IJ have often 
done fo, without being aware of any ſuch 
Compariſon, 4 3 
5 PERHAPS 


5 . 2 
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PrRHATSs fo, (returned Hortenfius.) 
But this is not the only Inſtance, in which 
Compariſons are formed by the Mind 
without any immediate Attention to its 
own Act in doing fo, What think you, 
Philemon, of that Propenſity we all natu- 
rally have to run to the Aſſiſtance of Peo- 
ple in any ſudden and immediate Circum- 
ſtance of Danger or - Diſtreſs? Could you 
ſee a Man accidentally falling into the Fire, 
or down a Precipice, in danger of Drown- 
ing, Suffocation, Strangling, or the like, 
and not mechanically indeavor to reſcue 
him? And yet, perhaps, this piece of ne- 
ceſſary Compaſſion may be only a more 
diſguiſed Inſtance of Self-Love grounded 
upon a ſudden, - and therefore unobſerved 
_ Subſtitution of 2 into his Place and 
Circumſtances. Tis the he agg of the 
Tranſition in ſuch Caſes that makes us 
_ overlook it. And hence probably ſeveral 
other acquired Propenfities in our Nature 
either to perform certain Actions, or to re- 
liſh certain Objects, without a formal At- 
tention to the preciſe Reaſons of either, 
have been diſtinguiſhed by the name of 
Inſtincts, whereas in truth they are only 
Habits. - 'Tho': at the fame time it muſt 
be acknowledged, that they have all the 
Uſe and Force of fo many ſeveral Inſtincts; 
and therefore the particular FaQs "= 
| ariſe 


' 
4 


ia) 


ariſe out of them are not affected by any 


difference in accounting for the Original 
of the thin 85 themſelves. May not this 
explain in ſome meaſure your approving 


certain Objects as beautiful, where you 


can ſee no Uſe; namely, from ſome un- 


obſerved Compariſon with lite regular 


Forms, which are experienced to have a 


very manifeſt one? For indeed, Philemon, 
to talk of abfiraff Order and Proportion 


is to me very unintelligible Language. TY 
far as Order and Proportion are real 

 lities of Bodies, and not arbitrary Mol 
cations of our Senſe, they belong equally 
to all poſſible Combinations of Matter. 
For the moſt deformed irregular Objects 
have a certain Order and Relation of their 
Parts to one another, as well as the moſt 
beautiful and uniform ones. Let a heap 
of Stones be thrown together never ſo con- 
fuſedly as to our Apprehenſion, there will 
vet, as an ingenious Writer expreſſes it“, 
e be as real a Proportion in their Sizes 
< and Diſtances, as if they had been 


ranged by the niceſt hand ;” and the 


Reaſon why they appear confuſed to us is 
not becauſe they want Order and Propor- 
tion in 7hemſelves, but becauſe they have 
not. that particular Order and Diſpoſition 
of Parts that is accommodated to our par- 


* Author of a Pamphlet, intitled, Divine Benevo- 
in. in 1731, printed for 70 Mon, p. 46. 
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tculay. manner of Conception. Tis not 
Order and Proportion as as ſuch chat eonfti- 
tutes Beauty; for then all Objects that 


ompared as to Situation and Quan- 
tity: f be Pank and there 000 be 
no ſuch thing as Deformity- in the World. 
We are indeed apt to pronounce of certain 
diſagreable Objects, that they want Order 
and Proportion; but the Expreſſion is juſt 
as improper, as the fore-mention's Author 
obſerves, as when we ſay a Body is ſhape- 
5 which appears to us #-ſhaped . Tf 
u was to invett the Poſition of the beſt- 
proportioned Door-Caſe, and make its 
Perpendicular its Baſe, would it not ap- 
pear extremely awkard and unnatural ? 
Now what is it that is here changed, but its 
particular Relation to the human Stature? 
the fame Number of Parts, and the fame 
Order -and Proportion of 'one of its Di- 
menſions to the other, ſubſiſts as before; 
Upright and Parallel are mere Prejudices of 
our Senſe. The only thing that is really 
affected by this Aldration is its Uſe or Con- 


venience; and yet when it loſes this it is 


no longer beautiful: à Circumſtance that 
ſeems to make Beauty and Uſefulneſs more 
nearly allied to each other, than you are 


willing to allow. And, to ſay the truth, 
Philemon,” I am of | opinion this way of. 


Reaſoning holds equally god. of the &- 
0] Div. Ben. . 7. . 
i " 


Cw 4.44 


(+ 75 ) 

veral Forms of Beauty in Nature, as ih 
the Combinations of Art. The wiſe Ar- 
chitect of the Univerſe has framed every 
part of it with exquifite Contrivance to 
promote the general good of the whole. 
The Configurations of the heavenly Bo- 
dies, their Order, Magnitudes, Diſtances, 
Revolutions, are all of them accommodated 
to their reſpective Uſes in the Creation. 
The Structure of Plants, Trees, Animal 
Bodies, Oc. is ſuch as their ſeveral Na- 
tures require it ſhould be. Were we let 
into the whole Secret and Oeconomy 
of Nature, we ſhould find none of them 
could be altered but for the worſe. Our 
Reaſon, and our Intereſt, from a general 
View of the Caſe, would approve their 
preſent Conſtituti on, tho we had no Senſe 
of Beauty in any particular Mechaniſm 
more than another. And yet ſuch is the 
Abundance of Divine Goodneſs, that not 
{atisfied, as it were, to have formed things 
for the beſt in a rational Eſtimate, it has 
given them a ſupernumerary Recommen- 
dation to us from a Principle of Beauty ; 

and made the Contemplation of ſuch Forms, 
Orders, and Diſpofitions of Bodies, as 
would moſt approve themſelves to our Rea- 
: fon as v/eful, an immediate Source of Plea- 
ſure to our Imagination as beautiful, For 
this 1 take to be the real State of the Caſe; 
and It is an effectual Anſwer to thoſe who 
t EAN | L 2 | tell 
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(76) 
tell us, that upon Suppoſition there is no 


imrinſic Beauty in the Nature of Things 
themſelves, but all is matter of arbitrary 


Appointment, the Profuſion of Art and 


| Skill obſervable in the Mechaniſm of the 


Univerſe is a mere Waſte of Workmanſhih ; 
and a Chaos would have anſwered the Cre- 


ator's Purpoſe as well as a regular Syſtem * : 
aintained, 


a Notion that can never be m 
till it can be proved that a/l Conſtitutions 
of Things are as indifferent in reſpect of 
their U/es and Applications, as I have been 
indeavoring to ſhew they are, in reſpect. 
of the particular Conkideration of * 
Beauty. 


Bor will not this way of Reaſoning, 
(faid I) Hortenſius, lead us to ſome very 


odd Concluſions ? particularly, if there be 


no Reality in Beauty, and nothing can 
appear to the divine Mind otherwiſe than 
it really is in itſelf, will not this ſeem to 
caſt a ſhade upon the univerſal Syſtem in 


the Eye of its own Maker ? Shall then the 


lovely Face of Nature, ſo liberal of its 


Charms to the human Senſe, appear not- 


withſtanding to its Author, the only un- 
erring Fudge of it, without Form or Comes 


lineſs +? A ſhocking Reflexion this on 


that Divine Geometrician, as an ancient 
S Divine Rectitude, by Mr. Bab. 7 p. 16. 


+ Iſaiah 53. 2. {8 
Author 


(97 ) 
Author calls him, who has ever been don⸗ 
ſidered: by the wiſe and thoughtful of -all 
Ages, as eſtabliſhing the Univerſe in Num- 
ber, Weight, and Meaſure; and who tells 
us of himſelf, by a more authentic De- 
claration, that upon a deliberate Review 


of the Works of his Hands, newly gone 
out of them, he found reaſon to pronounce 


of every ching he had made, that it was 


very good *, And indeed I have always 


been uſed to conceive of the Beauty, Or- 
der, and Regularity of external Nature, as 
the Production of thoſe perfect Models of 
Beauty, Proportion, and Symmetry into 
actual Exiſtence, which before ſubſiſted in 
the divine Ideas from all Eternity. But 
you, it ſeems, will neither allow- them to 
ſubſiſt there, nor any where elſe, but in 
the deluded Apprehenſions of weak Mor- 
tals. 


May I ever be thus kl deceived, 
(reſumed Hortenſius I) and with Gratitude, 
inſtead of repining, ſubmit to a Deluſion 
of ſo great Conſequence to my Happineſs! 
For what is Happineſs, Philemon, but 
Idea? and if imbracing a Claud can give 
me equal Satisfaction, need I complain of 
its being / /ub/tztuted in the room of the 
Queen of Heaven? But to come more 
directly to the Point: You are concerned, 


* Geneſis 1. 31. 


1 


190) 
it ſeems, that the Works of the Deity ity 
ſhould appeat to him without that parti- 
cular Relation we call Beauty. But do 
they not likewiſe appear to him without 
the relation of Deformity ? and does not 
that in ſome meaſure ſatisfy you? Should 


I tell any of the Vulgar, that there is no 


ſuch thing as Color to the divine Appre- 
henſion, would not their Prejudices ariſe 
ſtrong againſt | the Truth of this Afertion ? 
and yet you and I are perſuaded of this, 
and think it no Diminution of the divine 
Happineſs, however the contrary may be 
an Improvement of our own, Do but con- 
ſider Beauty, as you are uſed to do Color, 
Philemon, and you will be as little con- 
cerned to defend the Reality of one, with 
regard to the Deity, as you are of the 
„ T 


Bur not to urge you with leſs impor- 
tant Objections, (replied I) Hortenſius, 1 
have one which ſtrikes deep at your main 
Principle, taken from Fact; namely, that 
the Conſtitution of Things is itſelf ſuch as 
_ plainly ſpeaks the Deity to have had a re- 
gard to the greater Order and Harmony 

of the World, as a diſtinct End from the 
Happineſs of its Inhabitants, . What elle, 
as a very ingenious Writer upon this Sub- 
ject reaſons, means that Scales and Subor- 
Div. Ben. p. 45. | beer 


dination of Beings eſtabliſhed in the Uni- 


verſe, & aſcending from inanimate and 


* ſtupid: Matter to Human-Kind, and 
reaching beyond it higher and farther 


than our Faculties are able to follow 
« them *?” A more nearly equal State of 
their Powers and Perfections would have 
been more conducive to their common 
Happineſs, but would at the ſame time 
have deſtroyed that Order and Regularity 
which prevails in the preſent Syſtem ; an 
mw too facred for the Deity to break in 

n for any other Conſiderations. ! Had 

Tappinefs been the only Deſign of the 
Creator, whence that mighty Difference 
to be obſerved in the Capacities and In- 
joyments of the ſeveral Ranks of ſenſitive 


Beings? why were they not all placed in 


the higheſt Degree of Perfection? why not 
all intelligent? why not indued with the 


Powers and Faculties of Angels? but the 


eternal Laws of Order and Proportion 


forbid ſuch an unvaried Diſpoſition of 


Things ||... 


TuIs FLAP Hortenfius) would be 
an inſuperable Difficulty. indeed, were it 
but built upon any ſolid Foundation in 

point of Fact: but what if * quite 


Div. Ref. p. 13. 
+ Div. Ref. p. 22. 
* Div. Red. p. 15, 22, 23. 
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* be true? What if the /ame Conſti- : 

tution and Oeconomy of things that makes 
them thus ae and — to our I- 
magination, be at the ſame time calculated 
0 ſerve the Purpoſes of the greateſt poſ- 
üble Happineſt upon the ww $24 How do 
you know but the — Order of intel- 
ent and happy Beings may in the pre- 
{ent Syſtem be as „ul, as the: Nature and 
Circumſtances,: of uch, Beings: can admit 5 | 
Would you then have no inferior 
of Happineſs communicated to other Cla 2 — 
of Beings, becauſe a farther Communica- 
tion of that which is moſt perfect is alto- 
gether im practicable ? Surely this . would 
be to break in as much upon the 'Happi- 
neſs of the Univerſe; as it — be ſuppoſed 
to be upon its Order and Regularity. Se- 
| e ..Philemon, I am fo far from think- 
ing the Scale of Beings. you mention. an 
OHeckion to the Creator's Goodneſs, that 
to me it appears to be the nobleſt Diſplay 
and Confirmation of it; "inaſmuch as it 
ſeems probable the Sum total of Happineſs 
is much greater in this Conſtitution of 
things, than it could have been in any 
wer * n if this very Circum- 
ſtance ö 
* This Notion is 3 3 and defended by 
the learned and thoughtful Archbiſhop Kings in his 
Treatiſe of the Origin of Evilgtand his Reafonings 
vpon this Subject have been ſtillfarther inforced by 


bis ny ingenious Wenn in this, as, Ithink, 
& + OA FLY | | in 


4g. -- 
ſtance of a regular Subordination in *p 
Univerſe, at the fame time that in the na- 
ture of the thing itſelf it is productive of 
more general Happineſs, be likewiſe calcu- 
lated to give Pleature in its Contemplation 
from a Senſe of Beauty to other parts of the 
rational Creation, as we experience it to do 
to ourſelves in particular; a Notion which I 


do not think improbable: however, it muſt 1 

be owned, the Conſtitution of our Senſe 1 

of Beauty may ſeem to have been in many = | 
rapes more preuiary accommodare jo = 

in many other Inſtances, has greatly improved upon 10 

an excellent Original. See Chap. 3, 4, 5. Subſect. 5. Ri 
with the Notes; from which I will take the liberty 10 

of tranſcribing the following Paſſage From the Ri 

“ foregoing Obſervation, that there is no manner of 5 
“ Cbhaſm or Faid, no Link deficient in this great Chain 0 
i. “ of Beings, and the reaſon of it, it will appear ex- 1 
< tremely probable alſo, that every diſtin Order, 0 

cc every Claſs, or Species of them, is as full as the ot 
Nature of it would admit, and God faw proper. 1 

< There are perhaps /o many in each Claſs as could 1 

< exift together without ſome convenience or Uneaſi- WY: 


888 1 other. This is eaſily conceivable in 
% Mankind, and may be in ſuperior Beings; tho“ for 
< want of an exact Knowledge of their ſeyeral Na- 
bc tures and Orders, we cannot apprehend the man- 
c“ ner of it, or conceive how they affect one another; 
* only this we are ſure of, that neither the Species, 
* nor the Individuals in each Species, can poſſibly be 
infinite; and that nothing but an Zrpoſſibility in 
< the nature of the thing, or ſome greater Huconde- 
e pence, can reſtrain the Exerciſe of the Power of 
4 God; or hinder him from producing ſtill mor? and 
< more Beings capable of Felicity.“ Law's Tranſlat. 
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e of our particular Make and C. 
cumſtances. Thus the Manner of know- 


| Ing by general Theorems, and of * 


ing by general Principles, or Cauſes, as 


tts well obſerved by Mr. Hutcheſon, as far 
as we can attain it, muſt be moſt ſuitable SE 


to Beings of limited Underſtanding, and 
Powers of Action; the one preventing : 


- 8 to their Minds by a Moltipli- 


ty of particular Propoſitions, and the o- 
854 Toil and Wearineſs to their active 
Faculties from a Variety of ſeparate Ap- 
plications *, ' Now *tis obvious that our 
Senſe of Beauty coincides intirely with what 
a rational Conviction of Intereſt would re- 
commend to our Choice in both theſe In- 
ſtances. Again, the Comprehenſi on of re- 
gular and uniform Objects is much eafier than 
of irregular ones; inaſmuch as here a Know- 
ledge of one or two parts leads us into that 
of the whole ; whereas the Ideas of con- 
fuſed Heaps, and diſuniform Combinations 
are neither aſcertained to the Imagination, 


nor retained in the Memory, without 


conſiderable Difficulty . And yet here 
likewiſe a Senſe of Beauty comes in, and 
determines us in favour of Vniformity, 


Regularity, and Order in the Tanya 


-# Hutch. Inq: p. 98. 
+ Hutch, . 99s 


* 
* 
= 


„ 


of Objects previouſly to all Reaſons of Con- 


- IT may be obſerved. here, that however 
it muſt be acknowledged that none of theſe 
Reaſons have any Force as to the ſupreme 
Being himſelf; fince all ways of knowing 


*The Meaning here is, that from an actual Ex- 
perience of the Benefits of Order, Uniformity, Re- 
gularity, in many particular Inſtances, we are led to 
place a kind of Value in regular Objects as ſuch, in 
the way of Habit and Aſſociation. For that this is 
the very truth of the Caſe in natural Objects we may 
reaſonably conclude from the. Analogy of artificial 
ones; in which it is very evident that Beauty is no- 
thing elſe but experienced Uſefulneſs. Many of the 
Ornaments in the different Orders of Architecture were 
at firſt only very ſimple Contrivances for the conve- 
nient Adjuſtment of Beams, Rafters, Props, and o- 
ther neceſfary Materials in building ; as may be ſeen 
in Vitruvius, and other Writers of Architecture: by 
degrees Je came to be converted into Beauty; and 
indeed the latter ſeems now wholly to ingroſs the Paſ- 
ſion of the Virtuoſi, as it were for its own fake. Thus 
the Corona or Corniſh particularly was at firſt only an 
Invention to keep off Wet from the Sides of Walls, or 
Bodies of Pillars; and yet we ſee it is now eſtablich'd 
into an Ornament: ſed projeftura Coronarum rejiciet 


extra perpendiculum ſtillas, & ea ratione ſervaverit 


integras lateritiorum parietum ſtructuras. Vitruvii de 
Architecturà Lib. 2. Cap. 8.80 again the Pro- 
portions between the Baſes of Pillars and their Heights 
were at firſt adjuſted from that of the Foot to the in- 
tire Stature in the human Body. Cum voluiſſent co- 
Jumnas collocare (ſays Vitruvius) ſpeaking of the firſt 
Inftitution of the Doric Pillar, non habentes ſymme- 
trias earum, & quzrentes _ rationibus efficere 
; VL 2 
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(8) 


are equally eaſy to an infinite Comprehen- 


ſion, and all ways of acting to infinite 
Power; nevertheleſs,” he having determined 
for the Reaſons already mentioned to con- 
ſtitute our Senſe of Beauty ſuch as in fact 


it is, an Accommodation of external Nature 


to it is what might reaſonably be expected 
aſpectu probatam haberent venuſtatem (a manifeſt 
Conſequence this of the ether) dimenſi ſunt virilis pedis 
veſtigium, & cum inveniſſent pedem ſextam partem 
eſſe altitudinis in homine, ita in columnam tranſtule- 
runt.— The Preportions of the nic and Corinthian 
Pillar were adjuſted much upon the ſame Principle. 
Vitruv. Lib. 4. Cap. 1. de Gen. Columnarum.— And 
in another Place he tells us, that all Proportion in 
Building is relative to that of the human Figure. Non 
poteſt ædes ulla ſine ſymmctria atque proportione ratio- 
nem habere compoſitionis, niſi uti ad hominis bene fi- 
e e ee habuerit exactam rationem. Lib 3. 
ap. 1. And indeed that the Ancients were wholly 
governed by the Views of the greateſt Uſe or Con- 
veniency, when they, omnia certa proprietate, & à 
veris naturæ deductis moribus, traduxerunt in operum 
erfectiones, (Vitruv. Lib. 4. Cap. 2.) appears from 
1 4 that later Architects have in vain attempted 
to refine upon their Models, or to introduce any new 
Orders of Building. The late French King, we know, 
was very def:rous to have had the Reputation of bring- 
ing ſome new Order into uſe; but it was found im- 
racticable without manifeſt Inconvenience. I may 
— juſt note by the way, that what has been ſaid of 
natural Beauty, that it is all relative to ſome Uſe, is 
as true of moral, or the Beauty of Actions. Some 
Scheme of Action there is which anſwers all the Pur- 
poſes of ſuch a Creature as Man; which accompliſhes 
every Point he can be ſuppoſed to aim at. This is 
what is called moral Virtue, and it is the Duty of every 
Man, becauſe it is his true £ztere/? upon the whole, = 


| from his Goodneſs *, Accordingly ue 


find the Univerſe has been a perpetual 


Source of Delight and Entertainment to 
the Imaginations of the Curious in all Ages. 


act in Conformity to this Rule of Life and Conduct, 
Eſtabliſhed in the neceſſary Relations and Habitudes 
of things. The Senſe of Kang in Actions is nothing 
elſe but their apprebended Subſerviency to this great 


End; which, according as it is fu or otherwiſe, con- 


ſtitutes (as the Senſe of external Beauty does likewiſe 
in natural Objects) a true or a K 74e of Life. 
This accounts for the many ofherw:/e unaccountable 
Perverſions both of the internal and moral Senſe ob- 
ſervable in Fact and Experience; as it likewiſe points 
out the true Remedy for them, namely to confider 
impartially the real Nature and Conſequences of 
Things, to inlarge the View of the Mind, to take in 
many. more Particulars into the Account, and by that 
means correct the vicious Reliſh or Gothic Taſte. 
Thoſe who cannot give up the favorite Terms of 
abſtraft Beauty, and abſtratt Fitneſs, may poſſibly 
have leſs Prejudice to this way of thinking, when 
they are pleaſed to obſerve, that what they call beau- 
7iful, or fit, and the like, that I only deſire leave to 
call 2½ ful, or convenient; we mean the very fame 
things, and differ only in Expreſſion: a Circumſtance 
chuſe to mention, in regard to the many excellent 
Writers who have ſeemed to oppoſe the intereſted 
Scheme of Morality. I have as great a Contempt for 
what is commonly underſtood by'Selfifhneſs, as they can 
poſſibly have; and I am leſs inclined to differ from 


them, becauſe, I take it, it is the Exceſs of their Gene- 


75/ity alone that, to my Appreheniſion, miſleads them; 


this having been the Error, if ſuch it is, of ſome of the 
moſt valuable Perſons. in the World of Letters; as no 


one can doubt, who conſiders that Dr. Clarte, Mr. 


Wallaſtin, Mr. Hutcheſm, Mr Balgiy, and others of 


Breat Merit have declared for this Opinion, 
dee Hutch, Ind. p. 102. 
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(86) 


That admirably fmple kind of Mechaniſm; 


which are brought about ſome of the 


: moſt conſiderable Effects in Nature is EX= 


iſitely adapted to our Taſte of Beau 
"i Uniformity amidft Variety. Such 4 
the Principles of Gravitation, of Heat, of 
Elaſticity; the ſeyeral Operations of which, | 
beſides their numberleſs good Uſes in the 
Creation, have moreover a peculiur rela- 
tion of Accommodation to the human 
Mind; from their obſerved Agreement in 
one general Cauſe of their Production. 


The obvious Face of the World, Philes 
mon, is beautiful and regular; the Forms 
of the heavenly Bodies, cheir Diſpoſition 


in an imaginary concave Sphere, their Pe- 
riods; and Revolutions in equal Times; the 


Returns of Day and Night, Seed- time and 


Harveſt; Summer and Winter ; the Ar- 
rangements of natural Objects; the gra- 
dual Riſing of Hills, their extended Ranges 
with regularly interſperſed Valleys; the 
beautiful Level and poliſhed Surface of 
Rivers; the uniform Majeſty of the Ocean; 
the ſimilar Structure and Configuration of 
the parts of Flowers, Plants; Trees, and 
above all of animal Bodies; are Inftances 
of a governing Order in Nature equally no. 
torious and agreable. But this? beauti 
Simplicity, Regularity, and Order in the 
Conſtitution of things is not intended merely 


to indulge bs in the lazy Pleaſore of Cone 


PT 


ee 
templation, but to ſugge 
ful Principles of Action and Imployment. 
The ſeveral kinds of natural Forces above= 
mentioned by a dexterous Application are 
made ſubſervient to various good Purpoſes in 
the Accommodation of Life *. To them we 


are indebted for the Coheſion of the ſeveral 


Parts of artificial Compoſitions of Bodies; 
for the Theory and Application of the me- 
chanic Powers; for many uſeful Operations 
in Chymiſtry, Phyſic, Surgery; the ſeveral 


ing, or drawing off Water and other 
Fluids; the Invention of Clock-wark, and 


the different Uſes of Springs; with ſeveral | 


other Particulars too numerous to be here 


It is to be obſerved here, as J find it well repre» 


| ſented by Mr. Campbell, that we do not in ſuch Ap- 
plications create to ourſelyes any new Powers or Fa- 
culties, which we had not before from the Author of 
our Being; nor do we furniſh external Objects with 
other GHG than what they have from; the firft 
Cauſe of all things. And where is the Crime of n 

collecting and diſpoſing particular things together, ſo 
as to gratify my Mind with greater Variety of plea- 
ſing Perceptions than can be had in common thro” the 
World? All theſe things are fitted and appointed by 
the Author of Nature to entertain me with ſuch Gra- 
tifications: and, I hope, there is no Gullt in exerting 
my natural Powers, and making uſe of my own La- 


thoſe Pleaſures which I have. a natural Tafte to injoy 3 
or in a lying things to thoſe Purpoſes, to which, 
an, 


not finful Mag, but the Deity himſelf has fo well 


adapted them. APETH-AoOT IA, p. 111, 112. 
2 liſt ly 


eſt to us many uſe- 


Engines imployed in the raifing, project- 


(38 ) 
diſtintly inſiſted on *. Our Taſte af 
Beauty in the Order and Regularity of na- 
tural Dbjedts is the Foundation © all that 
Pleaſure we receive from the more elegant 
Devices of Art; ſuch as Architecture, Mu. 
fic, Gardening, Painting, Statuary; to 
which we may add likewiſe the Pleaſures 
of Dreſs, Equipage, Attendants, Furni- 
ture. Without ſome or other of which 
Purſuits, Life would want many of thoſe 
Conveniences, and moſt of thoſe Amu ſe- 
ments, for which alone it is chiefly valu- 
able, in the Opinion of ſuch as would be 
eſteemed to have the trueſt Reliſh of it. 
Strike off the artificial Improvements of 
Life, and you leave little or no Advantage 
in a great Fortune above a very ſmall one. 
The Beauties of Nature lie open to all in 
common: the ſubſtantial part of all ſen- 
ſual Gratifications is attainable by a very 
moderate ſnare of Wealth and Power: 
nay, even Scarcity often recommends theſe 
things to us much more than Abundance. 
Would we refine upon the common datiſ- 
factions of Life, and ſtrike out into a 


* The Appointment of general Principles in Na- 
ture is farther uſeful in a higher, a moral Account. 
For were there no general Laws eſtabliſhed, . there 
„ could be no Prudence or Deſign in Men, no ra- 
C tional: Expectation of Effects from Cauſes, no 
e Schemes of power rojected, nor any regular 
a * Execution,” | 4. Inq * * yy 

7 more 


ro 


(89) 


more varied Scene of Injoyments than lie 
Within the Reach of the Vulgar, we muſt 
call in the Improvements of Fancy, as 


What alone can compaſs this Point for us. 


Accordingly, if we look abroad into the 
World, and reflect a little what it is that 
Fry attracts our Eyes and our Envy in the 
higher Stations of Life, ſhall we not find 
it to be only the ſuperior Capacity they 
give to People of more diſtinguiſh'd Rank 
for injoying the ſeveral Pleaſures. of De- 
cency, Regularity, Beauty? Why elſe is 
the Pride and Magnificence of a Palace 


preferred to the Humility of a plain and 


cleanly. Cottage? a Piece of Painting to 
an ordinary Sign-Poſt? a Suit of Em- 
Broidery to a nn — of Frize? a Service 


of Plate to a Set of earthen Diſbes? a nu- 


merous Attendance to a Table, or a Dumb. 
Waiter ? a Concert of Mufic to a Company 
of ruſtic Scrapers? an Opera. to a Village- 
Wake? It you ſay that Conſiderations of 


Property determine our Choice here, I an- 


ſwer, Property alone cannot do it; for then 
a Miſer wo d be thought equally happy 
with a Man of the moſt accompliſhed Taſte. 
It muſt be Property applyed to ſome- 
thing we eſteem Happineſs. Even the 
Miſer himſelf, tho at preſent by a 

Infatuation in the Paſſion of Avarice "his 


Thoughts look no farther than Paſſeſſion, 


commenced ſuch probably at firſt from a 
MN: · 
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TN 
Proſpect of Happineſs, Twas the Appre- 
— rg Wins. that is, of not having the 
Means of inyjoying Life in his power, that 
ingaged him in this /aving Regimen: unlefs 
we may ſuppoſe that even yet he has an eye 
to the making a Family, as tis call'd ; that 


is, laying a Foundation for orbers to taſte . 


thoſe very Pleaſures of Order, Regularity, 
Beauty, from which the Wretch himſelf is 
eternally precluded from a cheriſhed Horror 
of Expence &. | „5 


WHETHER this be any part of his In- 
tention or not I cannot tell, (interpoſed I) 
but it certainly often ſucceeds ſo in Fact. 
Profuſion in the ſubſequent Generation” & 
generally a fort of Retribution to the Public 
for the Miſchiefs of Avarice in the precedent 
one. I remember Mr, Pope in his Epiſtle 


to my Lord Bathurſt has given this Thought 


a very beautiful Dreſs in the following 

Riches, like Inſects, when conceaÞ'd they lie, | 

Wait but for Wings, and, in their Seaſon, 
' - „„ 

Who ſees pale Mammon pine amidſt bis 
Store, | 


Sees but a backward Steward for the Pour; 


® See this Subject well treated in Zitch, Inq, dect. . 
L. 932 & c. | ne OS 
= i. 


(91) 


This Nar a Refervorr, 10 keep, and ſpare; | 


The next, a Fountain  ſpouting thro' his Heir®, 


But as all, (continued I) Hortenfus, if 3 


Self-Denial de ſo neceſſary a Token of 
Virtue as tis ſometimes repreſented, who 
knows but the M:/er, as — a part 
as he is generally eſteemed to act, may 
yet have a ſort of Claim to the Character 
of the moſt conſummate Virtue? a ſtran 
Paradox this! But yet it is certain h 
practiſes as high a Degree of Abſtinence 
from all the Comforts of Life, as the moſt 
mortified Aſcetic can pretend to. He ſa- 
crifices his all, Hortenſius, and can the 
other boaſt of doing more? nay, in one re- 
ſpect, he is even the greateſt Rigoriſt of the 
two; for he facrifices at leaſt one Pleaſure 


more than the Aſcetic himſelf does; the 


- Pleaſure, I mean, of Liberality. 


As far as Intention is concerned (faid 
Hortenfius) I am of opinion he may do ſo. 
| Nevertheleſs, Philemon, the Conſequences 
both of the M; ;ſer, and the Aſeetic-Paſe 
fon, are nearly the fame ; both theſe forts 
of People may be ſaid to leave their Wealth 
Zo a — give up their own Right in 


their Po eſſions, OG ſomebody elſe may 


be 5B better for them. How different are 


+ Pl of the Uſe of Riches, 1, 170, 
Plalm 49. 10. 
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the Cauſes that may thus bring about the 
ſame Effects? No one is apt to ſuſpect A 
Miiſer of Liberality, or an Aſcetic of "Cove: 
touſneſs ; and yet they both act the very 
ſame part in Life, tho' upon quite con- 
trary Principles; they both deny themſelves 
in the very ſame Inſtances. ' To ſuffer 
Want thro': the Fear of Want, which is 
the Caſe of the former, is, it may be, the 
more flagrant Abſurdity ; but to imbrace 
it voluntarily, and for its own fake, as does 
the latter, is ſurely no inconſiderable one; 'þ 
eſpecially in a Conſtitution of things, as 

has been ſhewn, no ways favourable to 


ſuch an auſtere Sentiment of religious Per- : 
Fection, | won i 


55 UT would you carry this Notion fo 

' (faid I) Hortenſius, as abſolately to 
* the forward Zeal of thoſe mor- 
tified Pietiſts, who taking the evangelical 
Precept of felling all we have, and giving 
ro the Poor , in a ſtrictly literal Senſe, 
 imbrace the Severities of voluntary Poverty, 
as if it was as formally impoſſible, as it is 
ſomewhere by a ſtrong proverbial Expreſ- 
ſion in Scripture declared. to extremely 
difficult, in certain Circumſtances, for 4 


rich. Man to. enter into "the Kingdom off 
Heaven PE ” 


* Mat. 19. 21. compare with * 10, 21" 
+ See as . e 
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Zh DEE ED; (Gia he) Philemon, I * 0 
There cannot be a greater Injury to the 
Honour of the ſacred Writings than to ſup- 
poſe them capable of an Interpretation, in 


any particular Paſſage, ſo repugnant to 


Common Senſe, no leſs than to the general 
Ti enor of thoſe very Writings chemlelves 


BuT may not this, and other like 
Places of Scripture (1 interrupted) be un- 
derſtood as certain Counſels of eminent Per- 


fection to ſome People, no ways obligatory 


as matter of fri Duty upon all? I think 
I have ſomewhere met with this Diſunc- 
tion 1 in religious Writers. 7815 


5 Poss IBU x you may, (replied he) but tis 
a Diſtinction without the leaſt F — 2 
tion of Reaſon to ſupport it. Whatever 
the Scriptures propoſe as a Counſel of 
real Perfection, muſt, to all who believe 
them, be matter of ſtrict Duty; for all 
Chriſtians are bound to become as perfect 
as they can. Admitting then that volun- 
tary Poverty is any part of Chriſtian Per- 
Fection, there will be a real Obligation upon 
- all Chiang to ſubmit to it *. Wd thus 


8 muſt 


The 6 5 obſerves well upon this 
int, Chrẽtiens, comme tels, ne pourront qu' aſpirer 
a ung telle 0 Is le devront meme, contre'ce 


— 
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muſt the whole Chriſtian World be re- 
duced to a level, all obliged to- a State of 


Begg n the ſeveral Diſtinctions of 


with the relative Duties a- 
rifing out of them, muſt intirely vaniſh. 


| wherever" the Goſpel is onee introduced. 


A ſtrange R 
2 -f 


tation of things, Phile-. 
t unworthy the ſuppoſed Au- 


thor of Revelation And yet unleſs this be 


allowed, 1 fee not how it can be any Merit 
in People to whom Providence has allotted 
Diſtinctions of — and Fortune to 
their Poſt and Duties, and 
— . in . — to 8 
upon their own way of Reaſoning 
they muſt needs think, the ſuperfluous In- 
gulgences of other People. remember to 
have read of a very rigid Piexiſt the cele- 


brated Mademoiſelle Bourignon, who upon 
this very Principle, tho' ſhe made little uſe 


of her Wealth in her own Perſon, would 
never be prevailed upon to diſtribute it in 

Charity to any body elſe. She could find 
no fit Objefts upon whom to beſtow her 
"Liberality ; none who would not make an 
-M-ufe of it in adminiſtring to their 1dle- 
3 or their Vices; 4 nullos adhuc inveni 


que Ton . car toutes es akin FR Ecri= 
wains ſacrez tendent à impoſer obligation indiſpenſable. 


— ſe See b A Bien u. Pee rendre chacun de plus en 


Ta 4 l. AMarale fe Pats 
Lell. x5. fo 


9%) 
*® vere + ” was her conſtant Reply 
wall Roquets of this oer Tho' the 
ſhe went upon, as indeed moſt 
| of Her other Principles, was exttcmely 
Wrong, yet ſhe certainly reaſoned right in 
Conſequence of it. For whit it becomes mie 
to renounce »yſelf; I can have no Authos 
rity to tratisfer to other Prople; And yet 
Philemon, this is not the Means 
ing of the Apoſtle, where he exhorts, tha? 
| Yo do good, and to communicatt, we ſhould 
Forget u TY ner in another of his Epi | 
where he e ; them that are rich in 2 
World, Yhat they do good; that thiy be riub 
In good Works ; _— . Zee |: — 
80 different is the 
From the Refinements of 


Bur ®- [+ lite bed ano a 
Point. Admi that 

” VE of Riches i "as our Apoſtle Nells, to 
do good, to be rich in good Works, L1app 

ircan be no Diminution of any Act o Be- 


3 Vellem ut occaſionem haberem bana mea ad glo- 
riam Dei impendendi; tune ne uno. quidem die retine- | 
rem; ſed nullam hucuſque inveni: multi ſunt qui en 
cciperent, ſed non im . ad gloriam Dei, wp 
o facere deftino. ap. Apolog, Reintio. p. 
79. See Bayle's Dis. Val T, der the Artic ew 
 r:gnomn, Remark M. 
+ Heb. 13. 16. 


1 2 6. 17, 18. 
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neficence, that it is, contrived ſo a8 Py — 
at once à Benefit to the Author, no, leſs 
than to the O57 of it. If at che 
time that I am ſupplying the Wants of o. 
bers, I can ſo order the Matter as to anſwer 
2 good Purpoſes to my/elf_in_ the way 
0 2 an . Accommodation, 
: uch a Procedure at all 
1 by.; its thus turning to a double Ac- 
count? Surely, Philemon, there can be no 
Pretence to think ſo. Now tis in this 
View that I would look upon Men of 
Rank and Fortune in Life, as Inſtruments 
in the hands of a kind and good Provi- 
dence to adminiſter to the Neceſſities and 
Occaſions of thoſe who move in a lower 
Sphere, from the united Principles of Ge- 
nerofity and private Interęſt. Their perſonal 
Recreations and Amuſements, "a, Ex- 
pences of their Station and Circumſtances 
in the World, their very Luxuries, and 
. moſt elegant Supe uities, (if you will 
needs call every thing b that Name, that 
is not immediately nece to our very Be- 
ing) tho they are far from what a celebrated 
Author calls them, private Vices, as ſuch, 
do anſwer however to the other part of his 
Deſcription of them, and both are, and 
* to n imployed as, * Benefits A 
They ; 
Fable of the Bees, or private Va ces public Bene ts, 
This falle 2 of — Gere nd 
ne, 


* 
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They are the proper Incouragements Ie 


bom} Induſtry; a kind of Tax upon the 


'Liberality of thoſe who are exempted by 
their ſuperior Situation in Society from 
the Drudgeries of its more ſervile Offices. 
They find Work and Maintenance for the 
labouring Poor, ſo neceſſary in all Com- 
munities; are the Support of many uſeful 
Trades and Imployments in the middle 


Stations of Life; the Foundation of a more 


extended Commerce both at home, and 
with foreign Nations; of that general Cir- 
culation of Property, by which, in the 
wiſe . Appointment of things, the Abun- 
dance of a few is made ſubſervient to the 
Exigencies of the iany. Where this View 
takes place, ſuch a generous Oecunomy of our 
Pleaſures ſanct ies, as it were, 8 


Nature of them: it adds a Merit to Ex. 


pence, converts. Ornament into Uſe, and 
Elegance into Charity. For my part, Phi- 
lemon, I know not a more enviable Cha- 
| rater than that of a truly great Man who; 


by a Generoſity of thinking anſwerable to 


his ſuperior Capacity of doing good, im- 
ploys his Fortune to all the Purpoſes of a 
magnificent Liberality; like a good Angel, 
a kind of guardian Deity, to his Fellow- 
| Cares, ae Happineſ far and wide 


Yices, i is what runs thro* that whole Plates other 
wiſe, (as all that ee 5 \Tieces _ een iogrnioully | 


IM tion. | 3 'Y 


3 


þ. 
4 
—_ — 
— —— — 
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thro a numerous Circle of grateful De- 


* 


pendents; whilſt, at the ſame time, by a 
wonderful Proviſion in Nature to reward 
ſo ſerviceable a Benevolence, the very Ob- 
jets of his Bounty, are the Inſtruments of 

his moſt valuable Gratifications. There 
is nothing, Philemon, I have obſerved to 

be more generally miſtaken in a religious 
Account than the Notion of Charity: 

many People ſeem to conſider Alms as 
What alone deſerves that Name. As if it 
was not a greater, a more godlike Bene- 
volence, to put the ſame Perſons above 
the hard Neceſſity of aſking our Alms, 
than it is to relieve them upon their actual 
Application for them . To be touched 
with the immediate Symptoms of Wretched- 
neſs is no very high Degree of Excellency + 
he is a Scandal to his Kind who is not fo. 
But to concert calmiy and ſedately the moſt 


The humane Moralift Seneca was of a very dif- 
rent opinion Optimum eft, ſays he, antecedere 
defiderium cujuſque: proximum ſequi. illud melius, 
ↄccupare antequam rogemur : quis cum homini probs. 
ad rogandum os concurrat, & ſuffundatur rubor, qui 
hoc tormentum remittit, multiplicat munus ſuum. 


Non tulit gratis, qui cum rogaſſet, accepit. De Bow. 


45. 2. cap. 1, And again, cap. 2. Moleſtum verb 
eſt, e, & demffle duch dicendum, rogo. Hu 
jus facienda eſt gratia amico, & cuicunque, quem a- 
micum ſis promerendo facturus, ſero beneficium dedit, 
qui roganti dedit. It may perhaps be, that that very 
circumſtance is the chief Recommendation of this Und | 
of Charity, which with many People is made an jeg 
3 | 18 | — 1 con 
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effectual Meaſures of doing good, as it were, 
before it is even ſought for, to cheriſh the 


fair Idea in our Minds, and by friendly Pre- 
cautions of Benevolence to hinder, as far as 
may be, the very Entrance of Miſery into 
the World, this is indeed a truly heroic In- 
ſtance of Virtue. And yet this is the very 
part which every Man of Diſtinction and 
Affluence is called upon to act, if he does 


but rationally conſult his own greateſt En- 


tertainment and Happineſs. Such is the 
Morality even of Pleaſure, Philemon, in a 
true Eſtimate of things! ſo wonderfully are 
Virtue and Self-Gratification complicated 
together! I might add here, what has been 


already obſerved more at large, that the 


very Purſuit of Pleaſure itſelf in the In- 
ſtances now ſuggeſted, in the ſeveral Ob. 
Jects of Decency, Beauty, and Order, is not 


Jiecliam to it, © that it does not appear to be ſuch.” It 


puts People upon acquiring for themſelves a comfortable 
er ns ner ek, . it is the Re- 
ſult of their own Labour and HO they confider 
as a'Reward not of Grace, but of Debt. (Rom. 4. 4.) 
A very conſiderable Inhancement this af the Value of 
it! To be the Authors of our own Happineſs, 1 
a much greater Pleaſure to us, than to receive the 
ſame Proportion of Good at the arbitrary Will of 
another. We may add, that this is therefore the 
 trueſt kind of Goodneſs, becauſe it is indeed the Me- 
| thod of the Deity himſelf to all his Creatures. Ha 
gives them the Capacities of Happineſs and of Virtue, 
and leayes the a#ual Acquiſition of bath in a great 


| meaſure 10 thenſelur, that they may ſet. the greater 


Value upon them, | 
a2 


—— — — 
e 
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oply convertible in the Method already 
propoſed into an actual Exerciſe of Virtue, 
but moreover has a natural Tendency. to 
carry us on to ſtill higher Degrees of it: it 
being ſcarce poſſible but that to a conſide- 
rate Man the fame Principle of good J. afte 
which regulates his Amuſements muſt irre- 
ſiſtibly make its way into the Oeconomy of 
his Mind and Temper ; and lay the . 5 
tions of ſolid Forth in his inward and 91 
Char acter Wi a 


I am afraid, (interpoſed I) H COP 

this is too liberal a Method of Inſtruction, 
thus to recommend Virtue as the Perfec- 
tion of good Taſte, and ſend us to the 
School of our moſt refined Pleaſures to 
learn it in, ever to paſs with our rigid In- 
ſtructors in ' Morality for a right one : Im- 
poſition, Command, and arbitrary Ap- 
pointment are the Leſſons they chooſe to 
teach us; and indeed they are the only 
ones that can be at all fitted to introduce 
the Rigors of their extravagant Syſtems. 
Submiſſion and Reſtraint is with them all 
in all; and there is always the more of 
Grace in any Practice, the leſs there is of 
Nature. To cultivate a Taſte of moral 
Worth and Excellence from a Principle of 


1 See this Nothin ne with 8 1 Plants 
of that noble Author, in the Characteriſties, Veh 
Whicel- 3. Chap. x, 242ꝓ:t.e 
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| Decency, Pr rot, and Beauty in Actions, 


is then moſt valuable in 17 24 , when there 
is the leaſt Ground to think it ſo in our 
Apprehenſion of it. This Pride of Virtue 
is the Ruin of it; they can allow nothing 
to be ſuch, that. flows from ſo n 2 
Principle. | 


Var the Pri 1 of Reverence. t 4 
Mans ſelf * (returned Hortenfius) was 
thought fit to be inculcated by one of the 
wiſeſt Moraliſts of Antiquity ; and it will 
ever be a very juſt Foundation of moral 
Merit, in ſpight of all the viſionary Con- 
ceits of ſpiritual Mortification. Pride, Phi- 
lemon, is one of thoſe Qualities in our Na- 


ture that is either good or bad, according 


as it is applied. To be proud of, Or ap- 


prove in ou rſelves, what is really excellent, 
is only to form a true Eſtimate of things: 
and can there be any Merit, as Mr. Norris, 
I remember, ſomewhere obſerves, in being 


miſtaken + E. 'Tis chen only wrong, when 


| i is placed . eg n ; when, : 


; * 5 95 5 pie 6 uro, 2 
Was one of the capital Precepts of Pyth4goras's Mo- 


rals, and perhaps (ſays Mr. Norris) one of the beſt | 


too that ever was given to Ws nn e Nee 


8vo. I. 5 Su YES” 3 


. * Wh "x 1 
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rank philoſophic Pride, rather 
than of religious Humility, Our Conduct 
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we conceit ourſelves of. imaginary Worth, 


and negle& what is real and genuine. IF 
it be ſaid that every Degree of Pride is cri- 
minal in be preſent imperfect State of 
human Nature, What is this but to ſay 
that it is impoſlible for-Man to arrive at 


| Degree of moral- Worth? an Opinion 
— 


as fallen as he is repreſented to be, 
cannot be maintained without a manifeſt 
Diſhonour to his Maker. But to ſtate this 
Matter yet more clearly If Compulfion 
be of tlie Effence of Virtue, as it is inſi- 


nuated in the Objection you mention, the 


Conduct of the ſupreme Being himſelf has 
much leſs Merit in it than that of the moſt 
difingenuous of his Creatures; otherwiſe, 
what is a Perfection in the Deity, cannot 
but be ſuch in Man too, as far as he is able 
to imitate it. Now to practiſe Virtue, 
the higheſt Degrees of Virtue, without 

Conſtraint; to purſue it upon a Principle 
of free Choice, for the mere Pleafure and 
Approbation of the thing itſelf, as his 
Glory, and his Happineſs, is what conſti- 


'tutes our Idea of the divine Perfection: and 


ſhall the ſame thing which gives ſuch a 


ſuperlative Grace and Luſtre to the divine 


Character, caſt a Shade upon the human? 
So that after all, Philemon, Conſtraint and 


Self-Denial is ſo far from being neceſſary 


to Virtue, that tis mere Weakneſs and Want 
88 Virtue that gives ben either Uſe of Ex- 


pedieney. 


18 203 RE 
They are a Derogation from 
E true Merit of Virtue, as far as they 
are ſhewn to take place in it: and the 


| higheſt State of moral Excellence is that 
Where there is nothing of Diſſatigfaction, 

of Defficulty ; where Virtue is, as 
it ever ought to be, a Service of perfect 
Freedom, generous 4 ag and unullayed 


 Complacency. But perhaps may be 


thought refining, — . h however has 


been argued from other leſs abſtracted To- 
pics to eſtabliſh this general Concluſion 
upon the whole, © that however the 
« Purſuits of Pleaſure and Virtue are 
<« often repreſented as inconſiſtent, the na- 


« tural Conſtitution of things, a moſt 


te certain "Teſtimony of the Intention of 
ce their Author, is ſuch as never can be re- 
« conciled with this gloomy Principle. 1 
Providence, which does nothing in vain; 
would not have fo exquiſitely adapted the 
Works of his hands to the Entertainment 
and Service of Man, if Miſery. of any kind 
had been his determined Portion and Aſ- 


ſignment in the preſent Life, The Di 


cipline of Virtue is then an ea and a H. 


beral Diſcipline. They are Strangers ta 


the lovely Form, who repreſent her to our 
view with a forbidding Aſpect, with no- 
thing but Clouds and 2 upon her 

W. The Practice of our Duty is in 


the ſuickelt „ and 
the 


the greateſt Eaſe; H. 
ment of it. How different, . Philemon, has 
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the way to recommend ourſelves to a 225 15 
and good Deity is not to haraſs and 

that Being he has in his gracious — 
beſtowed upon us; but, upon a rational 
and judicious Eſtimate of ings, to on- | 


ſult in the moſt _—_ manner at once 
appineſs, and " -: qi 


been the general Ti urn | of Religion in. the 
World! 


You 3 (gad 1) Hortenſs us, to 


give me ſome Account of this Matter : but 
we have dwelt ſo long upon ſome previous 


Points, that we are got, I perceive, almoſt 


to the End of our Walk ; and the Eyening 


is too far advanced upon us to think of 
ſtaying abroad any longer.— 


however, you will be as good as your word 


at ſome other Opportunity. 


Wok you pleaſe to call + 6 me; 


(returned he) I ſhall be ready to anſwer my 


Ingagement. We have eſtabliſhed a good 
general Foundation to proceed upon in this 

ueſtion; and may reſerve the farther 
Diſcuſſion of it to our future Leiſure 0 N 


Inclination. 
Ap thus, my Hydaſes, I have 1 


10 0 to a very commodious Reſting-Place 


. * 


ME 


I hope, | 


512 


( x05 ) 
La my leave of you for the preſent; 
with a Promiſe of continuing my Re- 
port of our farther Conference, if you 
ſhall think it worth your while to rune 
it of me. | 


46 


rr 


Miſtakes ' of the Preſs. | 
Page 16, in the Note, xex4e for Kaxia—P 27s in the 
ote, line » ordinum for ordinem „ in the Note, 
1. 15, ns for * Ne Alſo I. 19, pays 6h for Jovinian. 


—P. 45, in t I. for 6 L. 
Fart 2 for po ing, * oe op. 53, 
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